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RESEARCH ABOVE THE EARS 


By E. KENT HUBBARD 


On May 17 Connecticut holds its third annual celebration of “All-New 
England Research Day”—a day dedicated to a recount of manifold blessings 
of research, past, present and future. The blessings are so bountiful and cover 
such broad fields of human endeavor that a continuous stream of speakers, 
each discussing a different branch of research for 30 minutes could scarcely 
enumerate them in the time allotted for the celebration. 

Although the engineer and the economist frequently differ on the mean- 
ing of research, let us for the moment agree with Webster that it is “a careful 
or critical examination in seeking facts or principles”. 

Industry spends over $100 million for research annually as an insurance 
policy against decadence as well as reassurance of progress and the continued 
approbation of Mr. and Mrs. Consumer. From such research at the bench, 
home workshop, the commercial, company owned and college laboratories 
comes a stream of improvements on old products as well as new ones—all 
adding up to job stability and an eventual overall increase in employment. 

By searching, testing, re-searching, pathologists and chemists have dis- 
covered indisputable evidence that medical science, despite its great victories 
over communicable and many other diseases, has merely scratched the surface 
in its long trek for correct preventive and curative measures for the human 
anatomy. Educators, psychiatrists, biologists and many other groups are like- 
wise seeking and constantly discovering new and better approaches to higher 
attainment in their respective fields. 

Yes, “there’s gold in them thar Hills” of Research, but less has been 
mined in the employer-employe relations field than in most other research 
endeavors. There is evidence that this activity has had an upturn in recent 
years, at least in the talk stage, but much fertile sod still lies uncultivated. 

For instance, how much intensive effort have we industrialists expended 
in attempting to discover what our employes think of us and what adjust- 
ments they believe might be made to make them more valuable assets to 
themselves and to our respective organizations? Selfishly and without our 
knowledge I believe we are paying a price equally as great for our failure 
to discover the feelings and productive ideas of our workers as many organi- 
zations have paid in the past for lack of sound product development and 
marketing technique. Many companies have fallen by the wayside in the race 
for necessary profits for lack of both types of research, but never have I heard 
given as a reason for failure “lack of proper employe understanding and con- 
fidence in management”. Whether admitted as a reason for failure or lack 

(Continued on page 22) 
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fi} —The Legiscope—(r 


IT’S JUST ANOTHER GADGET 
—the Legiscope, we mean,—but you 
should know what it is and how to 
use it. Webster would probably define 
it thus: 
leg’i-scope (léj’i-skop), m. [L. 
lex, legis, law + scopos, sufhx 
meaning an instrument for ob- 
serving (in any way) ]. A page 
in CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY con- 
taining comments on State and 
Federal laws in the legislatures 
and the courts. It is an instru- 
ment for observing the laws (in 
any way!). 
As to how to use it, aside from read- 
ing it, we’ve no particular suggestions, 
but like other ‘““Made in Connecticut” 
gadgets, it should be useful in several 
different ways. 


THE RECIPROCAL TRADE 
AGREEMENTS EXTENSION and 
specifically the failure of Mr. Pitt- 
man’s amendment to allow Senate rat- 
ification of treaties made under the 
Act, brought forth words worthy of 
quotation from the senior Senator 
from Connecticut. Said Mr. Maloney: 


“I see in the earlier action of the 
Congress, and in what we now seem 
about to do, a danger to the Re- 
public, and a threat—perhaps not 
yet too clear—to the form of gov- 
ernment of which we are so proud, 
and through which we have attained 
the highest place in a world that has 
experimented with so many differ- 
ent forms of government.” 


And further, he added, 


“IT now tell my colleagues that I 
see in this proposal the possibility of 
dictatorship; . . . It seems to me 
that this proposal offends, and tres- 
passes upon, and violates, the fun- 
damental law; . . . I would not be 
completely fair with myself if I 
did not confess that there have 
been times in my life when I 
should have liked to see a greater 
power in the Federal Government, 
but the surrender to central power 
has so weakened, and in instances 


By PAUL ADAMS 


actually destroyed, the voice of the 

peoples in other once happy lands, 

that I do not want to surrender 
another particle of congressional 
authority.” 

Maloney rendered an eloquent plea 
for ratification powers for the Senate. 
In analyzing Democratic opposition to 
1929 flexible tariff powers for the 
White House, Maloney made other 
Democratic ears burn by pointing out 
that the same Democrats who fought 
against the 1929 arrangements were 
the leaders now in the fight to convey 
practically unlimited tariff making 
powers to the President. Maloney re- 
proached them for deserting the Con- 
stitution. They listened in guilty 
silence. There was no defense offered. 


NEW STRIKE TECHNIQUE was 
exhibited by the employes of a mid- 
western laundry when they stayed at 
home and on a prearranged schedule 
got busy on their telephones so that 
the laundry telephone wire was always 
“busy”. Another trend is the gradual 
disappearance of the word “strike” 
from labor’s vocabulary. Placards in 
picket lines cry “lock-out”. The strat- 
egy may be sound, because unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits are much 
more readily available to lock-out vic- 
tims than to strikers. 


ABANDONMENT OF MANU- 
FACTURING PROCESS during a 
strike, with a consequent loss of jobs 
to some workers, entitles them to un- 
employment compensation benefits in 
Connecticut, rules Commissioner 
Frank R. Odlum. The case is unique. 
The benefits date from the second 
week of the strike, when it was decided 
to abolish the spinning department of 
the textile manufacturing establish- 
ment involved. 


CRACK-DOWNS—the Anti-Trust 
Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice has issued an indictment citing 
102 concerns and individuals on a 
conspiracy to effect a “restricted sys- 
tem of distribution”. Labor Unions, 
manufacturers, plumbers, jobbers, and 
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individuals are named. The Wage and 
Hour Division continues to announce 
that it is bearing down. A dress manu- 
facturer in Connecticut has been ac- 
cused of violating the Wage and Hour 
Act. Manufacturers in New Haven 
and Bridgeport report visits by Fed- 
eral inspectors. The State Department 
of Labor is also on the look-out for 
violations. State Labor Commis- 
sioner Danaher has announced that 
almost 600 orders have been issued to 
change elevators to meet requirements 
of the new elevator code. Most of the 
orders require only minor changes, but 
there have been a few big bills in- 
curred under the 
direction. 


LEGISLATION A-LA-MODE is 
all you can call the set-up for the 
approval of Mr. Roosevelt’s reorgani- 
zation plan. The President submits an 
order to Congress calling for the re- 
shuffling of half a dozen agencies and 
the abolition of some jobs and offices. 
The order will become effective auto- 
matically within 60 days unless it is 
rejected by both Houses of the Con- 
gress. 


CAN YOU PROVE YOUR AGE? 
If not, you had better be thinking up 
ways to do it or you won’t find it 
so easy to get those Old Age Benefits 
under the Social Security Act. The 
Social Security Board offers these 
suggestions: birth certificates, church 
records, or the old family bible. Con- 
necticut did not begin to keep birth 
records until 1897, and therefore few 
will have birth certificates. Failing ac- 
tual records, an applicant may present 
a miscellaneity of evidence to prove 
his age,—public documents, school 
records, marriage certificates, employ- 
ment records, labor union records, old 
driver’s licenses, etc. 


THE INVESTIGATION OF THE 
LABOR BOARD has culminated in 
a 216 page report. The Smith Com- 
mittee says: (1) The Board engaged in 
“an unwarranted attempt to impose 
extra-legal sanction on employers” by 
(Continued on page 30) 
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F it were not for the inspiration 

and the hope for success in busi- 

ness engendered in the minds of at 
least some of our younger generation 
as well as the older business enthusiasts, 
one might grow weary of reading or 
listening to the many Alger-like suc- 
cess stories that abound in Connecti- 
cut. What Connecticut and the na- 
tion needs is not as Tom Marshall 
said, “a good five cent cigar”, but 
another series of books that can stir 
the imagination of youth as did the 
Horatio Alger series in the early 
1900’s. In this era when truth is taken 
for pooh-bah, and pooh-bah mistaken 
for truth, a modern teller of Alger- 
like stories would require a post-grad- 
uate course in modern propaganda in 
order to make the lasting impression 
previously made on men now in their 
forties and early fifties. Fiction, 
though it was the philosophy of “‘work 
hard and intelligently and you will get 
to the top” proved to be a construc- 
tive force that brought success to 
thousands who came of age between 
1910 and 1920. 


Because of the nature of man’s men- 
tal processes it is quite natural that 
the young man of average intelligence 
who “works hard and marries the 
boss’s daughter” has an advantage over 
the one who merely “works hard and 


A. W. FLINT 
COMPANY 
specializes in 
the manu- 
facture of 
high - grade 
extension 
ladders and 
now has an 
output of 








130 exten- 
sion ladders 
a day. 





intelligently” and either guards the 
estate of bachelorhood or marries the 
daughter of a man who is powerless to 
offer him a better post, yet withal the 
idealism of the latter philosophy will 
eventually pave the way to a far bet- 
ter post in the business world than 
would be won by the same man if he 
went through life tricked by the be- 
lief that considerably less than his best 
efforts plus a so-called “pull” would 
turn the tide of success in his direc- 
tion. The philosophy of “give the best 
you’ve got” is decidedly constructive 
even though it may seem to pay little 
or no dividends in income or recogni- 
tion for many years. It adds strength 
to the character of the man who pos- 
sesses it. With the addition of that 














AIR VIEW of 
A. W. Flint 
Company Plant, 
New Haven. 



























Flint Gompany 


Editor’s Note: Sixty-third in a six-years-long 
series of articles outlining the background and 
growth factors of more than 100 Connecticut in- 
dustrial organizations, this story is a tale of father 
and son—father who founded and sold along the 
lines of the famous Yankee Peddler, and son who 
built upwards during depression years, while 
others succumbed to that “fatal to business” dis- 
ease called “defeatism”. 





strength come determination and 
broader vision that lead to new recog- 
nitions. 

Adelbert W. Flint, a farmer boy 
who went to work at 14 was one of 
the legion who believed in giving his 
best to every task. Among the sev- 
eral jobs he held during his early years 
was one as a salesman of ladders for 
a Hartford company. Since he man- 
aged to spend considerably less than 
he earned, he got the urge to own a 
livery stable which, in the 1870’s fur- 
nished a very necessary form of trans- 
portation to the salesmen, or “run- 
ners” as they were then called. 

Although no one now living has a 
chart of his thinking when he had time 
on his hands at the livery stable, it 
became apparent by subsequent events 
that he decided to take a leaf out of 
the skillful Yankee Peddler “book of 
salesmanship”. He founded the A. W. 
Flint Ladder Company of New Haven 
in 1880 which began to produce and 
sell ladders from wagons to homes, 


factories, contractors and farms 


throughout the eastern states. The 
wagons would start their annual trek 
about April 1 and return by early 
November, replenishing their stocks 
at numerous points on their routes 
from shipments made from the small 
plant in 


New Haven. Additional 


























wagons were added from time to 
time until 13 were combing the area 
to sell ladders. 

About 1900 wholesale outlets be- 
gan to open up gradually, and as they 
did, the wagons were taken off the 
road in each established wholesale ter- 
ritory. By 1918 or three years before 
the death of A. W. Flint, 80% of the 
business was done by dealers and 
jobbers. 

Most popular of the Flint Com- 
pany’s early products was the so-called 
poleside ladder, made from a whole 
native spruce tree, with rungs hand- 
split and hand-shaved from native oak. 
Split down the middle after the bark 
was removed, the bisected spruce lad- 
der sides combined with the hand- 
worked rungs produced a light and ex- 
ceptionally strong ladder. Other early 
products included ladders of different 
types, porch chairs, porch and lawn 
swings, ironing boards, etc. Today’s 
products include only ladders and stag- 
ing. Because of a lack of trees of suit- 
able size in New England since the 


(Right) FELLED Ladder 
Spruce ready for sawing 


into ladder sides. 


(Left) 


Operating with a Hopper 
feed, this machine grooves 
and trims the treads of step 
ladder stock. It has a ca- 
pacity of 420 step ladders 
per hour and will handle 
stock up to 10’ long. 


World War, all ladders are now pro- 
duced from the larger of western 
spruce, sawed to size for ladder sides, 
and New Hampshire oak, which is still 
hand split and hand shaved for the 
ladder rungs. 

The company, which has been under 
the management of W. A. Flint since 
the death of his father in 1921, has 
had its greatest period of growth dur- 
ing the past 18 years. In 1922 it moved 
to larger quarters. Again in 1937 
operations were moved into a plant 
containing 48,000 square feet of space 
which had been acquired from the 
Kilborn and Bishop Company at 196 
Chapel Street, New Haven. With this 
additional storage and manufacturing 
space—five times the size of that occu- 
pied previously at 136 Haven Street— 
Mr. Flint materially increased his 
sales efforts. The results attained from 
these efforts were little short of phe- 
nomenal, for in a period of sluggish 
business Flint sales of ladders, staging 
and sidewall brackets have leaped 
350% in less than 3 years. 


THIS is a 
double end 
saw and 
chuck ma- 
chine, which 
equalizes and 
chucks __ the 
ends of the 
rungs for ex- 
extension and 
single _lad- 
ders. 


Looking behind the scenes to dis- 
cover the reason for this unusual up- 
surge when the attitude of “defeatism” 
was stifling the well laid moves of 
many companies, we discover several 
basic factors fundamental to the 
growth of any business. First, Mr. W. 
A. Flint insisted on sticking his head 
through the fog of “defeatism” to 
look at the horizon and the blue sky 
of opportunity. Here was the U. S. 
market approximating $4 million to 
$5 million annually and about fifteen 
major companies competing for as 
much of this business as they could 
get. Realizing that his company had 
always made good ladders, he deter- 
mined on a policy of improvement, 
dropping of unprofitable items and the 
addition of new items. Thereafter he 
pushed hard for sales and got them on 
the basis of merit that could be effec- 
tively demonstrated. In short, it was 
merely the application of sound prin- 
ciples of merchandising in an aggress- 
ive way that brought home “the 
bacon”. The Flint Company merely 
found out what the customer wanted 
and proceeded to make it from the 
best materials and then sold it to him 
at a price that was mutually fair to 
both. 

Although the company has been 
specializing for the past ten years in 
the production of high grade ladders 
for utilities and industry it has not 
overlooked the market for a lower 
priced line reached through dealers 
and jobbers. The Certified Line made 
from the best materials and equipped 
with the finest hardware obtainable, 
was developed for a substantial mar- 
ket for better-than-ordinary ladders. 
It has been so successful that the com- 
pany now supplies this type of ladder 
to a large number of the company’s 
most discriminating users of ladders, 

(Continued on page 29) 













WHAT Gonnecticut Neeps IN 
TRANSPORTATION 


A paper by N. W. Ford, Traffic Manager, The Manufacturers Associa- 


tion of Connecticut, Inc., presented at the annual meeting of the Con- 
necticut Society of Civil Engineers held at Hartford, Connecticut, 


EFORE entering upon any dis- 
cussion of the ideal transporta- 
tion system for Connecticut, it 

is necessary first to take inventory ot 
our present transportation facilities, 
our industrial competition, and the 
elements that are essential to the main- 
tenance of industrial supremacy. 

Connecticut enters the race under 
a handicap. There are several factors 
that contribute to this situation. One 
is her location on the “rim of the 
nation’s wheel”. If there were an even 
division of the population in all sec- 
tions of the country and other factors 
affecting distribution were likewise 
equal, our disability in comparison 
with cities and towns in the middle 
west, when measured from the trans- 
portation standpoint, would approxi- 
mate 50 percent. Expressed differently, 
the Atlantic Ocean covers about one- 
half of the circle that we might nor- 
mally expect to serve, thus limiting 
the direction of our distribution ex- 
cept insofar as we can make use of the 
water for transportation purposes. For- 
tunately, the unequal division of 
wealth, as well as population, are both 
in our favor and go far toward over 
coming our disadvantages. 

Perhaps of greater importance is the 
fact that, barring products of the 
forest and the quarries, the produc- 
tion of raw materials in New Eng- 
land is almost negligible. There are no 
coal mines, iron mines or copper mines 
in the New England States and there 
are no blast furnaces or smelting plants 
in the State of Connecticut. Our in- 
dustrial life depends largely upon im- 
porting large quantities of raw ma- 
terials from the west and south and 
converting them into finished prod- 
ucts. Power used in Connecticut for 
these manufacturing processes is mainly 
derived from coal and oil originating 
outside of New England and trans- 
ported substantial distances by rail 
and water. 

For every three carloads moving 
west from Connecticut, five carloads 
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of raw materials are received from the 


west. The ratio of inbound to out- 
bound traffic moving in box cars is 
about ten to seven. This difference is 
accounted for by the large number of 
manufactured products that move out 
of the territory in box car equipment. 

The manufacturing industry of 
Connecticut is made up very largely 
of relatively small plants. Our more 
important groups are those engaged 
in the manufacture of articles made of 
iron, steel, copper, brass and bronze; 
another group includes those engaged 
in manufacturing textiles, silk goods 
and hats; and a third group is engaged 
in manufacturing rubber goods. To 
those occupied in manufacturing 
metal goods and metal specialties, in 
particular, the transportation of in- 
bound raw materials and outbound 
manufactured products is of great im- 
portance. 

Our competitors are located prin- 
cipally in the central west. They have 
an immediate advantage due to their 
greater proximity to the center of 
population, but their primary advan- 
tage is to be found in their nearness 
to the basic raw materials. There are 
several large self-contained plants in 
the Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Cleve- 
land and other central western manu- 
facturing districts. These mills take 
in coal, iron ore and limestone as raw 
materials from nearby points, operate 
blast furnaces, steel works, rolling 
mills and conduct other manufactur- 
ing processes, including the manufac- 
ture of forgings, bars, plates, rods, 
castings, pipe and wire products. 
Whatever transportation is necessary 
at intermediate stages of the several 
manufacturing processes is performed 
either by plant facility railroads, by 
motor trucks or by short hauls over 
the lines of common carriers that are 
often owned by the manufacturing 
companies. 

There are at least four stages of 
transportation involved before the 
Connecticut plant can market its 
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competitive finished metal product. 
The first movement is the ore, coal, 
coke, limestone, etc. to the blast fur- 
naces for the production of pig iron, 
or the movement of raw material to 
the open hearth furnace for the pro- 
duction of steel. Second is the move- 
ment of the pig iron to the foundries 
and mills or the steel billets to the 
bar mill, the rod mill or the rolling 
mill. While there are no blast fur- 
naces in Connecticut we have a fairly 
large number of foundries and they 
obtain most of their pig iron from 
the Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Buffalo and 
Ohio districts. Third is the movement 
of the steel bars, rods, plates and 
shapes produced largely in the rolling 
mills in the Pittsburgh, Buffalo and 
Ohio districts to the mills in Con- 
necticut. And finally we have the 
movement of the manufactured iron 
and steel articles from the Connecti- 
cut mills to market. 

For the purposes of this paper, it 
does not appear necessary to develop 
the competitive conditions in other in- 
dustries. We know that much the 
same situation prevails in the manu- 
facture of cotton textiles where the 
south has distinct advantages in cost 
of labor, cost of taxes, cost of power, 
cost of construction and proximity to 
raw materials. 

In order to meet this challenge, Con- 
necticut industry has found it neces- 
sary to confine its manufacturing ac- 
tivities to finished goods, the produc- 
tion of which requires the services of 
highly skilled artisans. “Yankee in- 
genuity” is a term that is recognized 
and accepted throughout the world. 
New England cannot hope to compete 
with the middle west on articles that 
lend themselves to mass production, 
except in the highly skilled fields, of 
which the typewriter is a good ex- 
ample. And, furthermore, Connecticut 
has not and should not seek to in- 
duce these types of industry to locate 
here. From every standpoint, it is best 
for our people that they should be 








engaged in precision work that allows 
greater margin of profit to the manu- 
facturer and, in turn, permits a higher 
wage to the employee. To those com- 
panies entering the manufacturing 
field or desiring to relocate their plants, 
New England always has the first 
appeal provided there is a need for 
skilled mechanics. Our hope for the 
future is that we shall continue to con- 
fine our activities to the technical and 
specialized field. New industries should 
be informed of the excellent possibil- 
ities of developing the eastern portion 
of Connecticut where farming can be 
undertaken on a small scale to sup- 
plement employment in manufactur- 
ing establishments. And this move- 
ment away from the larger cities 
should not be retarded by any defi- 
ciency of transportation. 

The larger factories in Connecticut 
are to a great extent dependent upon 
the small plants for parts of the ar- 
ticles manufactured. The small ma- 
chine shops are of special importance 
and it is only natural that they should 
locate in the area they hope to supply. 
For example, we find shops making 
hat machinery in the Danbury section 
and machine shops making textile 
machinery in the centers in which this 
industry predominates. In other in- 
stances, products of these small plants 
must be transported on short notice 
for distances between fifty and one 
hundred fifty miles, either between 
points within the state or principally 
from locations in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. Adequate highways must 
be available for this service. 


The railroads serving Connecticut 
have recognized that the extent to 
which other commodities are brought 
into New England is largely depend- 
ent upon our industrial activity. In 
order to encourage manufacturing, 
relatively low freight rates on inbound 
raw materials have been provided and, 
in recognition of this cooperation, 
manufacturers generally have been 
willing to pay proportionately high 
rates for the transportation of their 
finished goods. Due to the high quality 
of the products of Connecticut in- 
dustry, it is notoriously a less-than- 
carload territory. And again the rail- 
roads have extended a helping hand 
to their mutual benefit by providing 
package car service which permits of 
a rapid delivery to the important cities 
and centers of distribution throughout 
the country. This is of great impor- 
tance to New England as one of the 
very first questions that is asked by 
companies seeking to locate here con- 


cerns the transportation service and 
costs from Connecticut to the impor- 
tant cities of the country as compared 
with the service and cost from com- 
petitive points. 

There is every indication that for 
many years to come the railroads will 
continue to be the most important 
avenue of commerce for long haul 
trafic. With our present unfavorable 
ratio of westbound tonnage to that 
moving eastbound, it is axiomatic that 
any substantial diversion of westbound 
trafic to other forms of transporta- 
tion will compel an increase of rates 
on the tonnage remaining with the 
railroads that will probably at least 
offset the savings effected in the first 
instance. 


If industry is to attain the maxi- 
mum benefits possible from the vari- 
ous types of transportation, it is es- 
sential that the charges to be assessed 
should be based on the respective costs 
of operation. If competition is to be 
the only basis for determining trans- 
portation rates it becomes obvious 
that neither agency is allowed to have 
full play in the field that it can serve 
most economically. On the other 
hand, the manufacturers are required 
to pay higher than normal rates for 
transportation within certain distances 
in order that a particular type of trans- 
port, fitted for short haul operation, 
may compete for distances that cannot 
be served with economy. 


Although the principal railroad 
serving Connecticut offers free store 
door pick-up and delivery service at 
numerous of the more important cities 
and towns, it still maintains its local 
freight stations at such points as well 
as at other towns and cities not afforded 
the collection and delivery service. 
There are indications that the time is 
not too far distant when less-than- 
carload trafic in particular will be 
handled through about fifteen concen- 
tration stations geographically selected 
throughout the state, with motor 
trucks performing the necessary pick- 
up and delivery for all surrounding 
towns within a radius of ten or fif- 
teen miles. For a number of years rail- 
road less-than-carload traffic has failed 
by a very substantial amount to earn 
a full proportion of total operating 
expenses and taxes, but has returned 
something in excess of the out-of- 
pocket cost of providing the service. 
The use of concentration points should 
not only effect economies through the 
abandonment of the local freight sta- 
tions, but also should allow the rail- 
roads to expedite the handling of less- 
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than-carload traffic. It is entirely con- 
ceivable that the use of such stations 
may be extended to include carload 
traffic, particularly after the railroads 
have gained experience in the handling 
of less-than-carload shipments in this 
manner. 

In this connection, it is important 
that our railroads should be in a sound 
financial condition in order to serve 
industry most efficiently. Branch lines, 
handling relatively light traffic, should 
be abandoned. The most important 
objection to the discontinuance of rail 
lines at this time is that the carriers 
do not propose any alternative serv- 
ice or, if another mode of transpor- 
tation is suggested, it is proposed that 
the cost for such service shall be in 
addition to the line haul rate to and 
from the nearest station. This places 
the shipper or receiver at a disadvan- 
tage of such magnitude that it cannot 
usually be overcome and requires the 
dissolution or relocation of the business. 


The railroad should be required to 
arrange service to the communities for- 
merly located on its line by means of 
motor truck schedules from concen- 
tration points and the freight charges 
for both carload and less-than-carload 
traffic should be on the same basis as 
the rates that were in effect prior to 
the abandonment. 

Railroad rates in this territory are 
standardized over wide areas when 
the haul involves a movement of over 
four hundred or five hundred miles 
and for lesser distances the rates pro- 
gress gradually in ten or twenty mile 
blocks. Thus, when an industry lo- 
cates on a branch line, the railroad 
transportation charges are generally 
the same or only slightly more than 
those paid by a nearby competitor 
located on the main line. The branch 
line abandonment should not add to 
the extent of an industry’s disadvan- 
tage. The through rates should con- 
tinue to apply on the combined rail 
and truck haul. 

So-called container’ cars have been 
used to advantage in England for a 
number of years. The use of this 
equipment has gone far beyond the 
experimental stage in this country, 
but the type of container and method 
of handling has restricted its possibil- 
ities to very large shipments. Con- 
tainers used here have generally been 
twenty feet long and have had a capac- 
ity varying from five to twelve tons. 
They are loaded and unloaded by 
cranes that are available only in the 
larger cities or terminals. 

There still appears to be a demand 











for a small container capable of car- 
rying from five to ten thousand pounds 
that could be loaded and unloaded at 
the plant of the shipper or consignee 
and transferred from the shipper’s 
floor or the railroad freight car by 
means of channels and skids rather 
than by the use of rollers or casters. 
Such containers should be transferred 
by the use of a side-loading truck 
with platform capable of being lowered 
or raised to the level of the freight 
car or loading platform, the means 
for such control to be actuated by the 
truck power unit. The use of such 
small containers, when coupled with 
a complete store door collection and 
delivery service, would go far toward 
neutralizing the advantages of the 
motor truck for distances over 150 
miles. This service should be performed 
by the railroads in shock-proof equip- 
ment at over-all speeds in excess of 
twenty miles per hour. 


During the past five years in par- 
ticular the motor truck has played an 
important part in the distribution of 
merchandise to nearby points. It may 
even be said that it has revolutionized 
the method of buying and selling. 
While paying full tribute to those 
who pioneered in the common carrier 
motor truck field, we do not agree 
that this mode of transportation is 
essential to New England manufac- 
turers for the distribution of their 
products for distances in excess of two 
hundred miles, and obviously raw ma- 
terials cannot be transported into 
Connecticut for long distances by 
motor truck at costs that approximate 
those charged by the railroads. At the 
same time, it would be necessary to 
revamp entirely our present methods 
of marketing if the motor truck were 
not available for short hauls. 


There are in Connecticut approxi- 
mately 4,280 miles of hard surfaced 
highways and 966 miles of railroads. 
There is need for additional highways 
of the most modern type in order that 
all industrial communities may be 
connected by direct routes. This would 
be the greatest possible incentive to 
the location of industries in the rural 
communities. 

Even overnight service is not always 
sufficiently rapid. It frequently hap- 
pens that material must be delivered 
within a few hours in order that plants 
may continue in operation. Direct 
highways are needed fully to carry 
out this program. The demands of the 
purchaser of merchandise today are 
much more stringent than a few years 
ago. 


We read in the Sunday newspapers 
of a sale of dress goods to open on 
Monday morning at nine o’clock at a 
nationally known department store in 
New York City. And yet it is prob- 
able that not a single yard of that 
material is on the shelves of the store 
at the time we read the advertisement. 
Precision transportation is demanded 
and the customer has come to depend 
upon it. Promptly at seven o’clock the 
delivery trucks pull up at the door, 
loaded with the merchandise that may 
have been purchased from Connecticut 
or North Carolina and the sale takes 
place on schedule. 

The greater portion of the highly 
industrialized section of Connecticut 
lies nearer to the Port of New York 
than Boston and, consequently, a major 
part of our outbound shipments flow 
through the former port. Bridgeport 
is today Connecticut’s principal port 
and a substantial volume of mixed 
trafic moves through that terminal. 
New Haven has an ideal location for 
distribution as a water terminal and 
its possibilities should be developed. 
With the attention that has been 
focused in that direction, it does not 
appear too prophetic to suggest that 
inbound foreign and intercoastal traf- 
fic destined to nearly all sections of 
Connecticut and as far north as Spring- 
field and Holyoke, Massachusetts, will 
move through New Haven in the 
relatively near future. We are not so 
optimistic concerning the possibilities 
of handling outbound manufactured 
products through Connecticut ports 
due to the demand for expeditious 
service and frequent sailings which are 
only available at ports like New York. 


In recent years the airplane has as- 
sumed an important role in the trans- 
portation of passengers and cannot be 
relegated to the background in the 
matter of express and mail. 

During the year 1939 there was a 
21.72 percent increase in air express 
shipments, compared with 1938 and a 
24.23 percent gain in gross revenue 
for 1939 over the previous year. The 
planes of eighteen major lines, flying 
248,000 miles daily over 40,787 miles 
of airways in the United States, carried 
870,906 air mail shipments in 1939 
compared with 715,410 shipments in 
1938. 

The United Air Lines are now seek- 
ing permission to establish direct serv- 
ice between points in New England, 
including Hartford, on the one hand 
and Cleveland and Chicago on the 
other, and the American Air Lines 
recently inaugurated a _ skysleeper 
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service direct from’ Hartford to Los 
Angeles. 


Connecticut must insist upon hav- 
ing the best in air transportation and, 
in order that this may be accomplished, 
satisfactory flying facilities, particu- 
larly airports, must be provided. To 
certain types of industries desiring to 
locate in Connecticut, such as manu- 
facturers of drugs and medicines, air 
transportation holds equal importance 
with rail or motor truck service. 
Under such circumstances, the loca- 
tion of an industry may finally hinge 
on this one facility. 

You now have before you my idea of 
an ideal transportation plan for Con- 
necticut. It contemplates high speed 
railroad service for long haul traffic to 
and from our industrial centers. From 
about fifteen main line stations, there 
should reach out, like tributaries in a 
well planned irrigation system, a net- 
work of good highways over which 
swiftly moving motor trucks would 
carry incoming and outgoing freight 
from and to every town and hamlet 
in the vicinity. Beyond these necessary 
sinews to Connecticut’s continued in- 
dustrial supremacy, it is equally essen- 
tial that we have a network of high- 
ways that will make possible the rapid 
transportation of man power from 
suburban homes to factories and back 
again. 

Last, but equally important, are the 
connecting link highways which will 
permit of speedy transit of materials, 
semi-manufactured and finished prod- 
ucts, from large to small factories and 
back again and from any plant to 
market by the shortest possible routes. 


Once Connecticut has developed 
this idea as the tail to its high flying 
kite of mechanical genius, profitable 
industrial acquisitions will continue 
to exceed to a far greater extent than 
ever before the funeral dirges of lost 
or bankrupt industries. Connecticut 
will then be, not only a good place to 
work, live and play, but the ideal. 


There is no place for the word 
“can’t” in the vocabulary of those 
responsible for filling our transporta- 
tion needs. The requests may at times 
appear unreasonable, it may seem that 
the demands would result in a dis- 
proportionate increase in the cost of 
service, but Connecticut cannot afford 
to follow the lead of other states. We 
must be the first to recognize and 
adopt any new method that will be 
of benefit to our industries, for we 
must look to them to furnish a ful! 
measure of life’s satisfactions. 


Editor’s Note. 
of a state-wide “Open House” Week-end in which 100 or more industries are expected 
to participate. 

























“GConnecticut’s Open House” 


The proclamation below is significant of Connecticut’s first celebration 





State of Connecticut 


By His Excellency RAYMOND E. BALDWIN, Governor: a 


PROCLAMATION 


Connecticut, armory and storehouse of the nation during Revolutionary Days, mother of 
inventive genius and skilled craftsmanship, home of manufactories known throughout the 
world for the variety and excellence of their products, is proud of her citizens engaged in 


industry and their contribution to the welfare of all of us. 


Manufacturing enterprise and research have continued the traditions of Yankee ingenuity 
and craftsmanship which have been synonymous with Connecticut since the days of Eli 
Whitney, Samuel Colt and Seth Thomas and today they provide our greatest single source 
of employment and wealth. 


The Connecticut Development Commission, cooperating with the associations of manu- 
facturers, and the several chambers of commerce and boards of trade throughout the State, 
extends the invitation ef the manufacturers to the citizens of this State and other states to visit 
their factories in order that the people may see the work that is being done in Connecticut 
and better know and understand the manner in which each hour of the day industry in 


Connecticut is contributing to the welfare of all our citizens. 


I invite the manufacturers of Connecticut to open their factories in order that residents 
of this state and of other states may witness our craftsmen at their lathes and benches, and see 


the manner in which they are adding to the industrial traditions of our great state. 
I therefore proclaim May 16th to roth, next, inclusive, 


CONNECTICUT INDUSTRIAL OPEN HOUSE WEEK-END. 


Grven under my hand and seal of the State at the Capitol, in Hartford, this twenty- 
fourth day of April, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and forty 
and of the independence of the United States the one hundred and sixty-fourth. 


ewe: OE wage 


By His Excellency's Command: 


Sone (9. Canderd— 


Secretary. 






























EDGAR H. LONG 


ROUND THE HORN 


N the winter of 1936 I sailed for 
ie aboard the S. S. “Queen 

Mary” from which experience I 
realize I am writing about a phase of 
sea life which has absolutely nothing 
in common with present day seafar- 
ing. Though one may enjoy crossing 
the North Atlantic in a floating pal- 
ace, it is void, not only of the hard- 
ship, strain and stress, but also of much 
of the charm, the virility and the tonic 
of a voyage in sail. 

The last of the nineteenth century 
was marked throughout the civilized 
world by the expansion of industrial 
and commercial activities. Almost at 
the close of that century the day- 
dreams of a lad less than fifteen years 
of age came true for I signed an ordi- 
nary apprentice’s indenture issued by 
the Board of Trade for the term of 
four years, and went to sea in sail— 
“To be taught the business of a seaman 
and to be provided with sufficient 
meat, drink, lodging, medicine and 
medical and surgical assistance and to 
be paid the sum of four shillings, 
namely, one shilling per annum.” 

As a brassbounder, so called from 
the brass buttons on the uniform, I 


shipped aboard the ‘‘Miltiades”, a full 


Editor’s Note: With this issue of Connecticut Industry is inaugurated 
a new series of brief articles or ‘“newslets” which will be based upon 
facts uncovered by sleuthing into the little known phases of the lives 
of persons working for Connecticut industries, whether they are sweep- 
ers, mechanics, accountants, executives or employed in any other post 
in industry. The sole reason for talking about anyone in these columns 
will be based upon the seeming actuality of interest inherent in any 
activity outside of business routine. No matter what the extra-curricular 
activity may be—hobby, outside organization activity, early life, or 
vacation episode—it will be included here, if and when we find it and 
believe it to be of sufficient interest to print. 

The first article is about Edgar Long, Export Manager of the Seam- 
less Rubber Company, New Haven, who learned his primer lesson in 
exporting by “sailing before the mast.” No one can tell a sea story quite 
like a sailor, so we prevailed upon Mr. Long to tell his own story of his 
first trip “before the mast.” 


Introducing Mr. Edgar H. Long, sailor boy, export man! 


rigged ship built by Walter Hood for 
George Thompson’s Aberdeen Line and 
launched in 1871, having a registered 
net ‘tonnage 1452; length 240 feet 5 
inches; beam 39 feet 1 inch; depth 
23 feet 3 inches. A main quarter deck 


my discomfort. 

We sailed from the 
East India Docks, 
London, in the spring 
of 1896 with a gen- 
eral cargo for Sydney, 









allowed for a main rail the full length 
of the ship and added much to her 
appearance as the sheer line was un- 
broken from stem to stern. For beauty, 
speed and seaworthiness, the ‘Mil- 
tiades” ranked exceedingly high, but 
she was a very wet ship in heavy 
weather as I frequently found out to 






in tow of the tug 
“Challenge”, the ship 
being manned by a 
crew of twenty-seven 
souls; including Cap- 
tain Ayling, three 
mates, four appren- 

(Continued on page 31) 































Connecticut Industry On Parade 


LAST September, Connecticut products 
were displayed for the first time in the 
state’s own building at Eastern States Ex- 
position, West Springfield, Massachusetts. 
In sharp contrast with exhibits of other 
states, Connecticut featured a number of 
its metal products in a small 14 part theme 
in the center rear end of the building with 
other metal products, textiles, hats, rugs 
and miscellaneous items in center displays 
and two side theme displays. Agriculture 
was represented by second display on right 
below. 

















ets 


THE CENTRAL THEME, dedicated to Con- 
necticut’s contributions to aviation. This will 
be occupied by 14 units at $300 each. Each unit 
having additional floor space in the amount of 
30 sq. ft. The 5 panels above and in the rear of 
the theme will be occupied by large photo murals 
each approximately 12’ square. 





A DETAILED SHOT of the 
chemical industry’s theme. In 
this space there will be provided 
10 units at $150 each. Each unit 
having 20 sq. ft. of floor space. 
Space has been retained for the 
entire period of the exhibit to 
give demonstrations in the 
manufacture of chemical glass- 
ware. 


Plan of Connecticut's 1940 Exhibit 


THE NEW tobacco 
store show cases, to 
be erected for the 
sale of cigars from 
tobacco grown in 
Connecticut. 
















DESIGNED by Roxor Short of Westbrook, as was last 
year’s first Connecticut exhibit, this year’s plan is 
similar in concept except more elaborate. Center or main 
theme in rear is made up of 14 shadow boxes which 
with other adjoining displays will present Connecticut’s 
aviation industry. Side 
themes are scheduled to dis- 
play electrical and chemical 
products. Others will deal 
with agricultural items. 
Glass brick will be covered 
with murals. In addition to 
designing the exhibit Mr. 
Short is again acting as agent 
for the Trustees of Connecti- 
cut’s building in the sale of 
exhibit space: Trustees are: 
Olcott F. King, Chairman; 
C. B. Cook, Royal Type- 
writer Co.; Edwin Pugsley, 
Winchester Repeating Arms, 
Co.; John M. Wadhams, 
Torrington; George  L. 
Warncke, Wilton. 





PHOTOGRAPH taken from the point of view 
of the main entrance. 





A DETAILED SKETCH model 
showing the theme for elec- 
trical industries. In this theme 
there will be 10 unit spaces 
available at $150 each with 
approximately 20 sq. ft. of floor 
space for each unit. 
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Town Meeting 


ODAY, when by force of arms, 
espionage and insidious propa- 
ganda methods, the “isms” ap- 
pear to threaten democracy through- 
out the world, it is high time that all 
true advocates of American Democ- 
racy come to the defense of their be- 
liefs. But “what can you do”, say a 
vast body of our citizens who have 
been enshrouded in recent years with 
a “defeatist philosophy”. Few of them 
realize how they have been subtly led 
into this “‘defeatist” frame of mind by 
clever propaganda sold by the hench- 
men of the “isms”. So cleverly have 
these seeds been sown among our so- 
called liberals, who actually believe in 
purifying and advancing Democratic 
principles, that they have unwittingly 
become the outspoken champions of a 
number of alleged principles of one or 
more of the “isms”. Thus do the latest 
forms of “governmental gangsterism” 
move about in sheep’s clothing. 
Serious as is the threatening aspect 
of such vicious propaganda, and nec- 


essary as it is to sleuth out and ade- 
quately punish those plotting against 
our form of government, it is even 
more necessary that men who profess 
to believe in democracy actually prac- 
tice it. For at no time in all history 
have outside forces been a true cause 
for a decline of any given civilization 
or government. The underlying rea- 
son was always found to be internal 
weakness which made the nation easy 
prey for outside forces. If America 
loses its birthright of free Democratic 
government it will be because too 
many of its citizenry prefer to hire 
someone else to guard the Democratic 
principles rather than to do it them- 
selves by exercising the necessary 
initiative to keep those principles 
alive. 

One of the most effective antidotes 
against the onslaught of the “isms” has 
been the re-establishment of the old- 
fashioned “Town Meeting” in many 
communities in New England and else- 
where. Stimulated by the nation-wide 
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radio program, “Town Hall of the 
Air” which is broadcast every Thurs- 
day evening at 9:00 P. M., literally 
hundreds of “Town Hall Meetings” 
have been organized in communities 
throughout the nation. 

The Derby-Shelton “Town Hall 
Meeting” is believed to be the latest 
meeting of its kind organized in Con- 
necticut. Starting February 1st under 
the sponsorship of Frederick M. Daley, 
Chairman of the Program Committee 
of the Community Building Associ- 
ation of Shelton and Derby, Inc., S. 
Lester Mitchell of the Slipco Com- 
pany, and George W. Anger, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Community Cen- 
ter, the “Town Hall Meeting” held 
each Thursday evening at the Com- 
munity Center in Shelton encompasses 
a study of “The American Way”, in- 
vestigation, knowledge of facts and 
free discussion. 

The Shelton Town Hall Meetings 
which are afhliated with the “Town 

(Continued on page 27) 


NEWS 


Acquisition 





C. R. GIBSON AND COMPANY, 
a recent addition to Norwalk’s indus- 
trial family employing about 75 per- 
sons, has just started production in its 
attractive new plant. It is an affiliate 
of the Gibson Art Company of Cin- 
cinnati and was previously located in 
New York City for 68 years, special- 
izing in offset lithographic color work. 

Announcements mailed by the com- 
pany in connection with the initiation 
of production work here say the new 
move from New York to Norwalk 
was made in the interests of its cus- 
tomers as well as those of the com- 
pany. The management feels that its 
“new plant will afford increased space, 
improved lighting and every con- 
venience to facilitate production in a 
manner which will satisfactorily meet 
changing conditions. Another impor- 
tant consideration is that this attrac- 
tive section of New England will bring 
better home environment and _ better 
conditions for employees.” 


xk * 


THE STANDARD-KNAPP COR- 
PORATION, now located in a fac- 
tory in Long Island City, N. Y., has 
purchased the former Chatham Manu- 
facturing Company plant in Portland, 
Connecticut. The building is located 
just south of the entrance to the new 
highway bridge in Portland. Due to 
the numerous changes which must be 
made in the factory, including the re- 
moval of old partitions so that an en- 
tirely open floor space may be utilized, 
it is not expected that operations will 
be started for at least three months. 
The corporation, formed in 1929 by 
a combination of the Standard Corpo- 
ration which manufactured packag- 





FORUM 


ing machines and the Fred H. Knapp 
Company, makes labeling, packing, 
and sealing machines for many of the 
largest canneries, breweries, and soap 
and cereal manufacturers in the nation. 
All of Campbell’s cans are packed and 
sealed on Standard-Knapp Machines as 
are the bottles of beer shipped by 
Anheuser-Busch, P and G soaps and 
allied carton goods, and dry cereals 
made by Kellogg, General Foods and 
General Mills. 
ee 


THE JACOBS MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY of Hartford has 
purchased a ten acre tract in West 
Hartford, located east of New Park 
Avenue near the new Pratt & Whit- 
ney plant, from the General Cigar 
Company. The company, world’s 
largest producers of drill chucks, has 
its main office and factory at 2074 
Park Street, Hartford. Louis B. Stoner, 
treasurer, in announcing the purchase 
said: “The site was bought for pos- 
sible future expansion. We have no 
immediate plans.” The property is 
bounded on the west by the New 
Haven Railroad tracks and also has a 
right-of-way from Oakwood Avenue 
into the new site. 
xk 


FOXCRAFT, INC., occupying 15,- 
000 square feet in the north end of 
the Rossie Velvet Company plant in 
Mystic, has started production of 
tufted bedspreads. The industry is 
about five years old and was started 
in Dalton, Georgia. Its yearly business 
is said to amount to approximately 
$20,000,000. Arthur Farkosh and 
Robert Fox are the owners of the en- 
terprise and J. C. Wilson is acting as 
resident manager. They were formerly 
afhliated with Colonel Coverlet, Inc. 
in Chattanooga, Tennessee. The major- 


ity of the employees are local residents. 
About 50 power sewing machines are 
in use which provide work for at 
least that many persons. It is hoped to 
extends the firm’s production next sea- 
son to include the manufacture of 
bath mats, bath rugs, beach robes and 
house coats. 


Calendar 


THE WINSTED MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION at its annual 
meeting April 2, elected officers for 
the coming year as follows: President, 
Harry E. Norton of the Mason Silk 
Company; vice president, John E. 
Lynch of the Connecticut Light and 
Power Company; secretary and treas- 
urer, Theodore Vaill of the Citizen 
Printing Company; executive com- 
mittee, Walter V. Davey of the Dano 
Electric Company, Othneil G. Wil- 
liams of the William L. Gilbert Clock 
Corporation and Albert E. Radcliff of 
the Winsted Hosiery Company. Three 
new member factories were reported 
by the secretary and two of these were 
represented at the meeting. 


xk 


OSCAR MONRAD, executive secre- 
tary of the New Haven Chamber of 
Commerce, in addressing a meeting of 
the Southern Commercial Secretaries 
Association, recently held in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, urged cooperation be- 
tween the North and South to pro- 
mote industrial expansion in both areas 
as the most effective means of obtain- 
ing growth of lasting mutual benefit. 
He pointed out that bitter experience 
had taught Northern communities not 
to “give the shirts off their backs” to 
get industries. Today it is the growing 
policy for Chamber of Commerce sec- 


Pepperell Crib Blankets 


- . are but one of several items 


(sheets, pillow 


cases, etc.) bearing the famous “Pepperell”? name that 
are packaged in folding paper boxes 
Robertson. 


Quality merchandise should have quality 


made by 


boxes—together they help to build and 


maintain prestige and sales. 

Without obligating you in the 
slightest, a Robertson representative 
will gladly call at your con- 
venience. 








retaries to fortify themselves with fac- 
tual material in an effort to provide 
conditions that will make industries 
feel justified in staying in their pres- 
ent location. Of particular interest was 
the statement that during the last 
three years New England has returned 
to industrial use more than 14,000,- 
000 square feet of abandoned factory 
space and has constructed nearly 
8,000,000 square feet of new space 
which has minimized the effect of the 
removal of textile mills from Northern 
towns. 
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THE CONNECTICUT CHAPTER 
OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF MANAGE- 
MENT, a newly organized society, 
in connection with its study group 
program, held a meeting at the Elm 
Tree Inn, Farmington, on April 11. 
Mr. Walter L. Tann of Farrel-Bir- 
mingham Company, Inc., Ansonia, 
addressed the group on “Job-Order 
Production,” outlining the background 
of job-order manufacturing and the 
difficulties that surround efforts to 
forecast as well as methods of coordi- 
nating the activities of two or more 
plants. Mr. Tann, who is now in charge 
of the Planning and Control Depart- 
ment of the Farrel-Birmingham Com- 
pany, served as executive engineer on 
hydraulic and electrical construction 
in Radio City, New York, and was at 
one time technical consultant to the 
Soviet Architectural Commission. 
The Society for the Advancement 
of Management is a merger of the Tay- 
lor Society, Inc., founded in 1912, and 
the Society of Industrial Engineers, 
Inc. founded in 1917. It was formed 
in February, 1936, to unite the activ- 
ities of both organizations as both 
societies had approximately the same 
aims and purposes. The combined 
membership consists of manufacturing 
and merchandising executives, indus- 
trial engineers, investigators and teach- 
ers of management, and others whose 
common purpose is to ascertain and 
promote those administrative policies 
and managerial methods which tend 
to make business operations and other 
organized relationships more service- 
able, stable, economical and profitable. 
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THE NORWICH SECTION OF 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
heard a talk by R. A. North, Chief 
Engineer of the Farrel-Birmingham 
Corporation in Ansonia, On March 20 


at New London Junior College. His 
topic was “Yankee Ingenuity and 
Modern Engineering.” He recounted 
interesting industrial events taking 
place in the vicinity and voiced the 
thought that more shop experience 
and a thorough knowledge of econom- 
ics, including specifically an under- 
standing of markets and costs of pro- 
duction, will be prime requisites of the 
engineer of tomorrow. The future of 
engineering he felt to be a matter of 
group activity rather than individual 
enterprise. 

Charles H. Chatfield, Director of 
Research of the United Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Hartford, addressed the group 
at the anniversary meeting held at 
the University of Connecticut in 
Storrs on April 12 celebrating the 10th 
anniversary of the section and the 60th 
of the national society. He surveyed 
present day developments in aeronauti- 
cal engineering and discussed prob- 
lems connected with aircraft and en- 
gines for stratosphere flight. W. E. 
Edel, Dean of the Engineering School 
at the University of Connecticut and 
Fred S. English, Design Engineer of 
the Babcock Printing Press Corpora- 
tion in New London gave anniversary 
addresses at the dinner. 
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NORMAN B. BERTOLETTE, 
President of the Hartford Chamber of 
Commerce and the Hartford Gas Com- 
pany, has announced the general ar- 
rangements committee for the annual 
dinner of the Hartford Chamber of 
Commerce which will be held at the 
Hotel Bond, June 5. The members of 
the committee are as follows: Hough- 
ton Bulkeley, Putnam & Co.; Willard 
B. Rogers, President, Bond Hotels Cor- 
poration; C. C. Hemenway, Editor, 
The Hartford Times, and John Su- 
darsky, Treasurer, the Hartford Cour- 
ant. 
x«e* 


THE GREENWICH CHAPTER 
OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION OF COST ACCOUNT- 
ANTS visited the plant of the Elec- 
trolux Corporation of Old Greenwich, 
April 3. The plant visitation was con- 
cluded by a brief history of the com- 
pany given Mr. Clarence E. Stevens, 
Vice President of the Corporation. 
After this address the members entered 
into a group discussion relating to labor 
standards, etc. The regular directors 
meeting was held following dinner at 
the Roger Smith Hotel in Stamford, 
after which members met for the 
seventh session of the study group. 
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THE CONNECTICUT ASSOCI- 
ATION OF COMMERCIAL SEC- 
RETARIES met with the State De- 
velopment Commission on April 2 to 
discuss mutual programs for indus- 
trial development of Connecticut. It 
was the general feeling that this joint 
meeting would give the Chamber of 
Commerce secretaries an opportunity 
to study the manner in which the 
commission is operated and that the 
Commission in turn could learn how 
to further reinforce the work which 
local organizations are doing in their 
communities. 

Sydney A. Edwards, managing di- 
rector of the Commission, told of the 
main functions of the Commission; 
Kenneth P. Gregg, research director, 
explained what was being done in re- 
search along industrial lines; and Rich- 
ard B. Walsh, publicist, told about the 
so-called “‘visitours,” a program to be 
launched on behalf of vacationists this 
summer. Representatives of local 
chambers attended from Hartford, 
Stamford, Norwalk, Bridgeport, New 
Haven, Waterbury, Bristol, New Brit- 
ain, Meriden, and New London. The 
Association was represented at the 
meeting by L. M. Bingham, Commer- 
cial Secretary. 
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MISS VIRGINIA PRANN of the 
National Folding Box Company, New 
Haven conducted a round table dis- 
cussion on “Safety Works and Rec- 
ords” at the dinner meeting of the 
Connecticut Branches of the New 
England Industrial Nurses Association 
at the New Haven Country Club on 
April 13. Other speakers were Dr. 
Clifford Kuh, chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Industrial Health of Con- 
necticut State Medical Society and 
Miss Alice Esther Garvin, instructor 
at Connecticut College of Pharmacy, 
and secretary of the Connecticut Phar- 
maceutical Association. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL ADVERTIS- 
ING AND MARKETING COUN- 
CIL, consisting of over 100 advertis- 
ing men in Connecticut and Western 
Massachusetts heard Frank Pensinger, 
advertising manager of the Landis 
Tool Company and President of the 
Mason-Dixon Industrial Advertisers at 
a meeting held April 11, at the Hotel 
Bond. His topic was “Commercial 
Photography.” E. V. Creagh, Sales 
Promotion Manager of the American 
Chain and Cable Company, Bridge- 
port, presided. 
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THE ROBERTSON PAPER BOX 
COMPANY of Montville held its 
Third Mid-Winter Party on March 30 
at the New London Y. M. C. A. Bowl- 
ing tournaments and indoor baseball 
were features of the program in the 
early evening which concluded with 
dancing and presentation of prizes to 
winners in the various events. 
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THE CONNECTICUT HIGH- 
WAY SAFETY COMMISSION 
with cooperating agencies held a con- 
ference on highway safety on March 
27 at Yale University, New Haven. 
Among the cooperating agencies, 
which included State Departments and 
civic groups, was the Manufacturers 
Association of Connecticut. Samuel H. 
Fisher, Chairman of the Commission, 
whose resignation was announced at 
the meeting, emphasized individual 
and community responsibility in main- 
taining safety and the need for earnest 
attention to law enforcement and re- 
strictive safety measures. 

Dr. Charles Seymour, President of 
Yale University, welcomed the con- 
ference group. “The Responsibility of 
the Individual” was the theme of a 
talk delivered by William J. Cox, State 
Highway Commissioner, who felt that 
the improvement of roads gave more 
speed with less safety and it was the 
individual’s responsibility to determine 
that the highways be used in a safe 
manner. Other speakers were Donald 
S. Sammis, President of the Fairfield 
County Planning Association and 
Works Manager of the Underwood- 
Elliott-Fisher Company in Bridgeport, 
who cited the value of educating the 
individual as it is the human factor 
which is of prime importance; Lt. Gov. 
James L. McConaughy; Former Motor 
Vehicle Commissioner Robbins B. 
Stoeckel; Capt. James H. Hayes, Field 
Representative of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police and 
Mayor Jasper McLevy of Bridgeport. 
Two suggested remedies to make Con- 
necticut the safest state which had 
wide endorsement were: 


1. Strict enforcement of existing 
motor vehicle laws without re- 
gard to the individual involved 
and with every arrest on a “no- 
fix” basis. 

2. <A low speed limit in congested 
areas and in city limits. 

The program devoted specifically to 
industry’s part in safety planning was 
held in William L. Harkness Hall and 
was presided over by Dr. Miller Mc- 
Clintock, director of the Bureau for 





Street Trafic Research, Yale Univer- 
sity. In addition to talks by Michael A. 
Connor, Commissioner of Motor Ve- 
hicles, and Edward Granniss, Director 
of the Industrial Safety Division of the 
National Conservation Bureau, Dwight 
G. Phelps, Vice President of Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing 
Company discussed “Management’s 
Responsibility to Highway Safety” and 
Starr H. Barnum, President of the 
Bigelow Company, New Haven, spoke 
on the subject “What Can Industry 
Do to Promote Highway Safety?” 

The products of Connecticut manu- 
facturers, as well as displays by the 
State Departments of Education, 
Highway, Labor, Motor Vehicles and 
Police, were on exhibit at the con- 
ference. 

x & & 

NORRIS W. FORD, Traffic Man- 
ager of the Manufacturers Association 
of Connecticut, one of the principal 
speakers at the 56th annual meeting of 
of the Connecticut Society of Civil 
Engineers held March 19-20, empha- 
sized the need of Connecticut’s being 
first to recognize and adopt new meth- 
ods which benefit industry due to her 
handicap in the race for industrial 
supremacy in being located ‘“‘on the 
rim of the nation’s wheel” and the 
negligible production of raw material 
in New England. Governor Baldwin’s 
address and that of Mr. Ford were 
broadcast over Station WTHT. 

Charles Rufus Harte, President of 
the Society, asserted at the opening 
session the need of engineers taking a 
more active part in civic affairs with 
the present trend toward entry of the 
government in the field of public 
utilities in both regulation and oper- 
ation. 

Arthur G. Beaulieu, Structural En- 
gineer for Westcott & Mapes, Inc., 
New Haven architects and engineers, 
urged “rehabilitation of our coastline” 
to use “numerous potentially valuable 
but hitherto undeveloped harbor facil- 
ities” for both military and industrial 
reasons. Homer R. Turner, Associate 
Highway Engineer for the State High- 
way Department, reviewed drainage 
problems encountered in highway 
construction and maintenance from 
both a legal and an engineering stand- 
point. “Early Clock Making in Con- 
necticut” was the subject of an ad- 
dress on Tuesday evening by Edward 
Ingraham, President of the E. Ingra- 
ham Company of Bristol. This was 
followed by a movie on “Clockmaking 
in the Modern Manner” at the next 
morning’s session. 
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Commissioner of Aeronautics for 
the State of Connecticut, Charles Les- 
ter Morris, discussed ‘“‘Connecticut’s 
Airports and their Usefulness to the 
State”; Arthur L. Barrett, Mainte- 
nance Engineer for the N. Y., N. H. 
& H. Railroad talked on ‘‘Streamlin- 
ing Railroad Track Maintenance,” and 
Arthur B. Poole, Electrical Engineer, 
presented “Synchronous Motor Tim- 
ing” as his subject. An illustrated talk 
was presented by Edward J. Rocke- 
feller, Civil Engineer, on “Surveying 
for the Construction of Large Build- 
ings” and “Maintenance and Repair 
of Concrete Dams” was discussed by 
H. M. Kopp, General Engineer for 
the Connecticut Light and Power 
Company. 

Frederick P. Stabell, South Nor- 
walk, was elected President to succeed 
Mr. Harte. Other officers elected were: 
First Vice President, W. Vincent 
Barry, New Haven; Second Vice Pres- 
ident, Robert S. Rose, Hamden; Di- 
rector, District 1, William A. Wurts, 
Hartford; Director, District 2, Lucian 
H. Beebe, Quaker Hills; Director, Dis- 
trict 3, F. Walden Wright, Hamden; 
and Director, District 4, Joseph W. 
Cone, Greenwich. 
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THE CONNECTICUT CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE will hold its 41st 
Anniversary Meeting and Banquet at 
the Hotel Bond, Hartford, on May 28 
at 7:00 p. m. (DST). Every effort 
has been expended to make the pro- 
gram outstanding and of interest and 
pleasure to everyone. The main speak- 
ers will be Governor Baldwin and 
Robert S. Henry of Washington, D. C,,. 
an official of the American Association 
of Railroads. It is expected that the 
Mayor of Hartford will welcome those 
present on behalf of the City of Hart- 
ford and Bishop Frederick G. Bud- 
long will pronounce the invocation. 
President Albert E. Lavery will pre- 
side. Mr. G. Loring Burwell will con- 
duct the well-known Mendelssohn 
Male Chorus and instrumental music 
will be furnished by the State Cham- 
ber Orchestra. The business meeting 
will precede the Annual Banquet. 
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THE NEW HAVEN CHAPTER 
of the National Association of Cost 
Accountants will hold its Annual 
Meeting on Tuesday, May 28. After 
the dinner in the Y. W. C. A. Ball- 
room at 6:30 there will be an Account- 
ing Question Quiz conducted by Wal- 
lace C. Hutton, Vice President and 
Treasurer of Seamless Rubber Com- 
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pany, with the following acting as a 
Panel of Experts to supply the right 
answers: George W. Childs, Jr., Paul 
S. Gates, Ralph C. Jones, George Mat- 
thesen, Edward I. Petze and Clifford 
T. Thompson. Afterwards there will 
be 5 to 10 minute talks about “Prac- 
tical Short Cuts” by the use of forms, 
methods, designs or machines, taken 
from actual experience by the fol- 
lowing: Leslie S. Bailey, Stephen H. 
Billington, Jr., Wm. J. Carroll, Rich- 
ard D. Jack, Joseph LeMay, Clarence 
C. Riggs, Thomas E. Stanton and Har- 
ris W. Tucker. 


Celebration 


PRESIDENT SAMUEL FERGU- 
SON of the Hartford Electric Light 
Company paid special tribute to Edi- 
son and those who were associated 
with him in the early days of electricity 
at the American premiere of ‘The 
Cavalcade of Electricity” presented at 
Bushnell Memorial, April 10, under 
the sponsorship of the Hartford Elec- 
tric League. He presented to Mont- 
gomery Waddell of Norwalk, one time 
employee in the Edison laboratories 
and known as one of the “Edison 
Pioneers,” a testimonial that hailed 
that famous day in 1879 when a group 
of men gathered around a glass ball 
in which a carbonized thread was 
coiled. When it was turned on a light 
began to glow in the glass ball and 
kept glowing for 40 hours. 


Said Mr. Ferguson: “On that fateful 
day, only 61 years ago, the life of all 
mankind was revolutionized. On that 
day began modern civilization as we 
know it. On that day the electrical 
industry was born.” He _ further 
pointed out that Hartford was one of 
the first cities in the world to enjoy 
the fruits of Edison’s work and it was, 
therefore, fitting that the city should 
pay tribute to Thomas Alva Edison— 
“to his vision, his genius, and his in- 
domitable will.” 

A feature of the program was the 
transfer of the banquet table from 
the Hartford Club, where a dinner 
was held preceding the exposition, to 
the stage of Bushnell Memorial at 
which were seated distinguished guests 
and eminent figures in the electrical 
industry. Dr. Willis Whitney, head of 
the “House of Magic” laboratories at 
Schenectady, addressed the assemblage 
in enthusiastic and spontaneous style 
pointing out that the inventor made 
preliminary experiments in the radio 
field, although at the time the word 


was unknown, and narrowly escaped 
some of the more recent scientific dis- 
coveries which disclose an opportunity 
for the present day research worker. 

Hardage L. Andrews, vice presi- 
dent of the General Electric Company, 
made a brief address and Attorney 
General Francis A. Pallotti and Mar- 
tin J. Mostyn of the Hartford Board 
of Aldermen commented on the im- 
portance of the occasion and welcomed 
the group in behalf of their constit- 
uencies. Others introduced to the 
audience, who had been members of 
the party of guests of Mr. Ferguson 
at the Hartford Club at dinner, were 
Jerry Flynn who has been with the 
Hartford Electric Light Company for 
over 50 years; John Edison Sloane, 
grandson of Thomas Edison and a 
graduate student at Yale University; 
and Major H. S. Bennion, vice presi- 
dent of the Edison Electric Institute. 
Orrin P. Kilbourn, president of the 
Hartford Electric League, acted as 
toastmaster. 

An effective exposition followed 
the more formal program showing how 
the standard of living has risen since 
Thomas Edison invented the electric 
light, including three plays on this 
theme, a fashion show, and numbers 
of a purely amusement variety. 
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THE PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE 
METER COMPANY of Stamford 
played host at an “open house” on 
April 6 to several thousand guests, 
including the families and friends of 
workers, and leaders of Stamford’s 
civic, industrial and postal life. Head- 
ing the list of invited guests were 
Governor Baldwin, Mayor Charles E. 
Moore and Postmaster C. P. McGuin- 
ness. The art of manufacturing the 
postage meters which last year printed 
and collected $121,000,000 of Uncle 
Sam’s postal revenue was explained by 
specially trained guides who took the 
visitors through the plant. 

A “self-service post office,” the new 
“Mailomat” coin-operated U. S. letter 
box which stamps, postmarks and 
mails letters without adhesive stamps, 
all at the drop of the coin and the 
twist of a dial, was placed in actual 
operation and used by the guests of 
the company. John H. Pratt, Jr., plant 
manager and “official host,” felt in 
making arrangements for the program 
that many would be interested in what 
made the wheels go round, such as 
working conditions in the plant and 
in the fact that Stamford-made ma- 
chines dispatch nearly 4,000,000,000 
pieces of U. S. mail every year. 
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CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY will 
play host to thousands during a mam- 
moth Industrial ““Open House” Week- 
end. A proclamation issued by the gov- 
ernor designates May 16 to 19 as Con- 
necticut Industrial Open House Week- 
end with an invitation to view the 
manufacture of Connecticut’s famous 
products. The celebration will reach 
its climax Sunday, May 19, with an 
“Open House” reception at the State 
Capitol, when Governor Baldwin will 
symbolize Connecticut’s _ friendly 
government by greeting all visitors. 
The “Open House” is sponsored by 
the State Development Commission in 
cooperation with the Manufacturers 
Association of Connecticut, the State 
Chamber of Commerce and_ local 
chambers throughout the state. The 
various chambers of commerce have 
arranged to announce the companies 
which are participating in their respec- 
tive localities. 


Democracy 


H. W. PRENTIS, JR., President of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, in a broadcast of March 31 
launched a program proposing the 
mobilization of public opinion toward 
a restoration of economic progress in 
this country. The manufacturers of 
the nation, through the Association, 
have started on a campaign to sell 
“free enterprise.” with the prediction 
of Mr. Prentis that a “year or so” with- 
out “interference” would eliminate 
unemployment in the United States. 
All business men lined up with the 
campaign will be asked to “pledge” to 
“clean up your own houses” and oper- 
ate on an “ethical” basis first. Through 
this policy the principle of ‘free en- 
terprise” will be emphasized and a con- 
viction established that a free society 
can exist only upon an economic basis 
of relatively free and predominantly 
private enterprise. 


Mr. Prentis hit at a national planned 
economy as something leading to “what 
you see in the dictator countries,” and 
described private enterprise, and civil 
and religious liberties as “the tripod 
of freedom.” He went on further to 
say that “industry is convinced that 
much of the economic stagnation in 
which this country has been wallowing 
results directly from an attitude of 
covert or open hostility to private en- 
terprise. Industry has made its mis- 
takes and acknowledges them. But 
let’s not look back; let’s look for- 
ward.” 








Development 


VISITOURS is the new word coined 
to describe the Connecticut Develop- 
ment Commission’s 1940 program for 
attracting out-of-state vacationists. 
The commission’s publicist, Richard 
Walsh states, “The word ‘recreation’ 
includes everything under the sun 
that doesn’t exactly mean ‘work.’” 
Estimates on recreational business in- 
clude everything from a weekend or 
a month’s vacation to the purchase of 
a bag of peanuts and a ride on the 
merry-go-round. It is hoped to divorce 
the business that comes from the visi- 
tor and the tourist completely from 
the word “recreation.” The Commis- 
sion is interested in new business which 
comes into the state from outside and 
wants to know how much the actual 
travel and vacation dollar means to 
Connecticut. 

Connecticut this year will offer 
“visi-tours,” vacations ranging from 
a weekend to a month or a season. 
Those people coming to Connecticut 
for a holiday or a vacation are being 
dubbed ‘“‘visitourists.” It is the hope 
of the Connecticut Development 
Commission that by getting the travel 
and tourist business identified as one 
complete unit of development, a com- 
mon basis for future development can 
be formed. 


Died 


CHARLES W. EDGERTON, presi- 
dent of the Blakeslee Novelty Com- 
pany of Bristol, and proprietor of the 
Penfield Saw Works, died April 5 at 
the Hartford Hospital after a brief 
illness. He was born October 6, 1867 
in Tolland and came to Bristol fifty 
years ago. He was a member of Frank- 
lin Lodge, AF&AM, and a former 
chairman of the Second District School 
Committee. He leaves a son, Lester 
G. Edgerton of Bristol. 
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WILLIAM WALTER WILCOX, 
JR., 38, of Middletown, vice-president 
and treasurer of the Wilcox-Critten- 
den Company of that city, died at the 
Hartford Hospital April 2 after a brief 
illness. He was born in Middletown 
and was educated at Taft and Choate 
schools and at Williams College, from 
which he graduated in 1924. Mr. Wil- 
cox was secretary of the Middletown 
Board of Education, a director of the 
Wilcox-Crittenden Company and of 


the Sanborn Map Company of New 
York. He was also vestryman of the 
Church of Holy Trinity, Middletown. 
Funeral services were held at his home, 
“Wilburne,” on April 4 with the Rev. 
Clyde D. Wilson, rector of the Church 
of the Holy Trinity officiating. 

In the death of William Walter 
Wilcox, Jr., Middletown loses a useful 
civic leader. Carrying out the tradi- 
tions of a noted family, Mr. Wilcox 
was ever ready to meet any request 
for public service. 


All who came in contact with Mr. 
Wilcox quickly recognized his kindly 
nature and untold numbers were 
happy to call him friend. His life 
story is one of useful service, with 
kindly consideration for all and a 
willingness to assist in community 
directions as often as opportunity 
presented itself. 
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CHARLES R. BROTHWELL of 
Chester, President and General Man- 
ager of the Russell Jennings Manufac- 
turing Company, died April 7 at the 
Middlesex Hospital in Middletown 
after a long illness. He was born in 
Chester and had lived there all his life. 
He had been connected with the Jen- 
nings Company for many years, being 
the third generation in his family to 
be associated with the company which 
was founded by a great uncle. Mr. 
Brothwell leaves his wife and three 


children. 


Education 


130 HARTFORD BOYS have been 
graduated from job-training courses 
instituted last November at the Hart- 
ford State Trade School and have 
found industrial positions paying from 
$25 to $35 weekly, it is reported by 
Everett D. Packard, director of the 
school. The courses last five weeks 
and are held at night at the school. 


x *& * 
DR. ALONZO G. GRACE, State 


Commissioner of Education, in ad- 
dressing a meeting of the Large Cities 
Section of the Connecticut Association 
of Boards of Education, held at the 
New Britain Trade School hits school 
aptitude tests as “not worth 15 cents” 
in his opinion as compared to “a shop 
in which a boy could feel himself out.” 
Other speakers were Carl A. Gray, 
chairman of the Governor’s Employ- 
ment Commission; Col. Frederick U. 
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Conard, Vice President of the Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher Company, and E. 
N. Burke, Personnel Director of the 
United Aircraft Company. The dis- 
cussion brought out that many per- 
sons are unemployed in this state be- 
cause they have not been trained to 
fill jobs in industry and that the 
manual training policy of the state 
seemed to be inadequate. Dr. Grace 
and other educators at the meeting, 
emphasized that a major problem of 
the schools in preparing youth for post- 
school life is the insistence of parents 
that their children be given a strictly 
college-preparatory academic educa- 
tion, even though in many cases the 
student is not interested in this type 
of education and is not fitted for it. 
Richard E. Pritchard, Vice President 
of the Stanley Works and Raymond R. 
Searles, Vice President of the Fafnir 
Bearing Company indicated in brief 
talks that local manufacturers are ac- 
tively interested in the trade and voca- 
tional program. 
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LEON C. STAPLES, Superintendent 
of Stamford Schools, who addressed 
the Stamford Manufacturers Council 
of the Chamber of Commerce on 
March 21, asked the cooperation of 
the members in setting up a guidance 
program for the Stamford High 
School. He stressed the need of plan- 
ning an industrial arts high school 
and commented on the necessity of 
cooperation between schools and in- 
dustry in a contact which should be 
continuous through the years instead 
of spasmodic. It was his feeling that 
industry had its responsibility in the 
changing program of education 
through offering constructive criticism 
and through study of employment 
standards. In this way the educators 
would be better able to help youth 
meet the conditions of our modern 
world. In conclusion he said, “That 
nation and city will be most efficient 
tomorrow which has discovered how 
to organize specialization into a har- 
monious whole and engineered human 
relationship so that there may be a 
large measure of economic balance.” 
xk 


THE VISUAL AIDS PROJECT 
will be the means of making Con- 
necticut children more aware of the 
industrial context of the state. Films 
are about to be released for use in the 
schools which delineate the industries 
of Bridgeport, New Haven and Hart- 
ford. This is a part of the Visual Edu- 


cation program which is launching 
upon a complete film story of Con- 
necticut’s industries, its brass works, 
its silver works, its textiles, and all 
the vast array of minor notion indus- 
tries which are included in the indus- 
trial scope of the state, where every- 
thing from a pin to an airplane is 
made. 

The film strips are made, edited and 
cut at the New Haven office of the 
WPA under trained workers and su- 
pervisors, each strip containing about 
60 pictures. A school pays $1 (the 
cost of material) for a film strip and 
since the majority of schools have pic- 
ture projectors, the subjects provide a 
liberal education for the average stu- 
dent. The idea of the Visual Aids proj- 
ect is that a child, seeing a picture of 
the Bridgeport Brass Company, at the 
same time being informed of the output 
and products and scope of this manu- 
factory, retains better in his conscious- 
ness a knowledge of the subject, be- 
cause he has combined the visual with 
the verbal concept. 


Exhibitions 


PARTICIPATION BY CON- 
NECTICUT in the New York World’s 
Fair this year appears unlikely unless 
favorable action by other states that 
last year cooperated jointly in a New 
England exhibit is forthcoming imme- 
diately. It has been a matter for much 
conjecture if the expenditure of $20,- 
000—representing the cost of partici- 
pation—would be justified in the face 
of figures showing more money spent 
by state residents at the Fair than was 
brought into Connecticut by vaca- 
tionists during the same period. 
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W. S. MILLER COMPANY, INC. 
of Middletown placed a special indus- 
trial display of paper boxes and con- 
tainers of like material on exhibit for 
the first time in the Middletown Na- 
tional Bank on March 25. The Miller 
product comes in various sizes, Cov- 
ered with paper in a variety of hues 
in contrast with the sombre tones 
used years ago. The company makes 
containers for the Russell Manufactur- 
ing Company which bear the Rusco 
trade mark. The plant which has been 
in existence for many years has ex- 
panded materially and its product is 
widely known. 


Expansion 


THE NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
COMPANY recently started con- 
struction of a new power plant which 
will take care of present needs and 
allow for 50 percent expansion. The 
building will be 65 feet by 90 feet, 
and 80 feet high. The equipment will 
be completely automatic, with auto- 
matic stoker and coal handling. Three 
boilers will be installed with a capac- 
ity of 2,000 boiler horsepower each. 
x &.% 


THE BELDING - HEMINWAY 
COMPANY, of Putnam, started pro- 
duction April 1 on its new industrial 
cotton thread program. During the 
preceding weeks the company has 
been active on a building program 
designed to provide the mill with added 
facilities for bleaching, filtering, dye- 
ing, finishing and office accommoda- 
tions. The reconstruction program at 
the mill was made necessary after the 
purchase of the Summit Thread Com- 
pany plant, of East Hampton, start- 
ing in the field of cotton thread manu- 
facture, and then made the decision to 
move the Summit plant operations to 
Putnam. 

A new two-story addition in the 
rear of the plant will house the new 
bleachery and a new cotton stock ware- 
house. Housing of filtering and soften- 
ing equipment needed for new proc- 
esses will be provided through recon- 
struction in the present mill. In addi- 
tion, a second story addition is being 
erected over the present machine shop 
to accommodate further machine shop 
expansion. The basement of the new 
wing added to the office will be made 
available for an infirmary containing 
modern hospital equipment as_ well 
as a cafeteria for the use of employees. 


xk * 


GAIR THAMES CONTAINERS, 
INC. of New London have started 
work on the excavation for the new 
factory being erected in Portland. 
The new building will be about 80,- 
000 square feet and one story high, 
constructed of brick and concrete. 
When the mill is completed, it will 
employ about 150. 


Paycheck 


EMPLOYEES OF THE FAFNIR 
BEARING COMPANY, more than 


1,600 in number, received a bonus of 
8 percent of their earnings for the first 
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quarter of the year on April 15. This 
was the 18th quarterly bonus given by 
the company since January 1, 1935. 


Personnel 


ROGER E. GAY, assistant to the 
president of the Bristol Brass Corpora- 
tion, has been named Sales Manager 
of the company in addition to his other 
duties. He has been a Connecticut 
Director of the New England Council 
for the past two years and has also just 
been appointed Chairman of the Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Highways. 
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FREDERICK G. HUGHES, Gen- 
eral Manager of the New Departure 
Division of General Motors, was re- 
cently elected chairman of the board 
of the North Side Bank and Trust 
Company, Bristol. The election was to 
fill the unexpired term of the late De- 
Witt Page who had served as chair- 
man since the establishment of the 
bank in 1929. Lester G. Sigourney, 
General Sales Manager of New Depar- 
ture, was elected a director of the 
bank to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Mr. Page. 
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MRS. MABEL D. MILLS, Vice Presi- 
dent and Executive Secretary of the 
Middletown Chamber of Commerce, 
who will move to Los Gatos, Cali- 
fornia where her husband has acquired 
an insurance business, has resigned. 
She has been with the local Chamber 
for fifteen years. 
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RICHARD C. LEE, formerly with 
the editorial staff of the New Haven 
Journal-Courier, has been appointed 
assistant to Oscar Monrad, Executive 
Secretary, the New Haven Chamber 
of Commerce. Miss Katherine Flagg 
has been appointed publicity director. 
Mr. Lee will take charge of the con- 
servation work of the Chamber which 
includes the programs conducted by 
the fire prevention, citizens’ highway 
safety and health conservation com- 


mittees. 
kk 


THE GOSS & DE LEEUW MA- 
CHINE COMPANY of Kensington 
reelected all officers and directors at 
its annual meeting, March 26. The 
directors declared a dividend of 50¢ 
a share, payable April 1 to stockhold- 
ers of record March 26. Officers are: 
President, Stanley T. Goss; Vice Presi- 
dent, Adolph L. De Leeuw; Secretary 
John S. Black; Treasurer, Richard L. 











White, and Assistant Treasurer, An- 
drew J. Crozier. Directors are Howard 
S. Hart, Norman P. Cooley, Joseph J. 
Spring, Harry J. Hauck, Robert S. 
Walker and the five officers. 

xk 
GEORGE A. MILLARD, vice presi- 


dent and director of industrial sales 
for the Fuller Brush Company, has 
been reelected first vice president of 
the American Brush Manufacturers 


Association. 
xk 


WILLIAM A. DOWER, Exccutive 
Vice President of the Hartford Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has been named 
secretary for the Mayor’s special citi- 
zens parking meter committee in order 
that the group may avail itself of the 
clerical and research facilities of the 
Chamber. 
ef ® 


W. A. DRISLER has been elected 
Vice President and Sales Manager in 
charge of sales of the dyeing and print- 
ing divisions of the Pond Lily Com- 
pany of New Haven. He was for- 
merly with the Callaway Mills. 

x kk 


TALLMADGE N. WAKEMAN, 
Treasurer of the Bridgeport Fabrics 
Company, headed the Industrial Divi- 
sion for the annual membership cam- 
paign of the Bridgeport Chapter, 
American Red Cross. Assisting him 
were Paul Blondin for the printing in- 
dustry; Robert F. Bradley of the Bas- 
sick Company, John E. Cotter of the 
Bullard Company, John Flynn of Con- 
solidated Ashcroft; Joseph Lucarelle, 
Dictaphone Corporation; E. J. Morrell, 
Bridgeport Fabrics; William K. Mul- 
vihill, Jenkins Brothers; Daniel Grif- 
fin, Bryant Electric Company; Joseph 
D. Sanislo, The Heppenstall Company; 
Chris L. Sundine of the Bryant Elec- 
tric Company; Charles Weidman, Un- 
derwood-Elliott-Fisher Company; and 
Reuben Whipple of the Remington 
Arms Company. 
x* * 
W. RAYMOND CRUMB of the 


New Departure Division, General 
Motors Corporation, acted as Chairman 
of the Annual Banquet Committee of 
the Bristol Chamber of Commerce 
held at Endee Inn, April 25. Henry G. 
Weaver of Detroit, Director of the 
Customer Research Staff of General 
Motors Corporation gave a construc- 
tive and entertaining talk on “Is The 
Customer Always Right?” Mr. Weaver 
is noted for the unique methods which 
he has instituted in securing factual 


consumer information for use in the 
automobile industry in accurately 
gauging the automobile buyers’ re- 
quirements. 

The members of the committee, in 
addition to Mr. Crumb, were: James 
Malcolm, H. C. Olmstead, L. B. 
Tuttle, E. R. Morrison, J. Ernest An- 
drew, Clarence Ingraham, M. C. 
Treadway, LeRoy W. Greeno and 
Judge William J. Malone. 
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DR. HOWARD BARBER, Chief 
Engineer of the C. B. Cottrell & Sons 
Company of Westerly, R. I., was the 
recipient of the modern pioneer award 
made by the National Association of 
Manufacturers at a banquet held in 
the Hotel Copley Plaza in Boston in 
connection with the 150th anniversary 
of the United States patent system. 
xk«* x 
THE BRIDGEPORT HYDRAU- 
LIC COMPANY, at a meeting of 
the Board of Directors on March 24, 
reelected all officers of the company 
with Samuel P. Senior remaining as 
Chairman of the Board and President; 
Albert E. Lavery, Vice President; De- 
Ver C. Warner, Vice President and 
Treasurer; Frank C. Brotherton, Sec- 
retary, and Dwight H. Hall, Assistant 
to the President. Board of directors 
also named at the meeting are D. E. 
Brinsmade, Mr. Brotherton, Mr. Hall, 
George S. Hawley, Fred B. Hubbell, 
Walter B. Lashar, Mr. Lavery, Arthur 
W. Marsh, William C. Pollitt, Henry 
C. Rennell, C. Barnum Seeley, Mr. 
Warner, Lucien T. Warner, Charles E. 
Wheeler, Dwight C. Wheeler and Ed- 
mund S. Wolfe. 
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EDWARD INGRAHAM of Bristol, 
fourth generation member of the fam- 
ily which is among the leading clock- 
makers of the country, addressed the 
Winsted Rotary Club on April 8. He 
told of the early clockmakers of Con- 
necticut and the development of the 
use of interchangeable parts—the basis 
of mass production. Of particular in- 
terest to his Winsted audience was his 
story of William L. Gilbert who started 
in the clock business in Bristol in 1828 
with a capital of $200. He later came 
to Winsted and purchased the clock 
plant that still bears his name. By 
1845 he was the owner of the local 
plant. Mr. Gilbert’s original $200 grew 
into millions before his death. 
xk 


BECAUSE 1,200,000 YOUNG 
MEN WILL BEGIN SHAVING 
this year, Ralph J. Cordiner, President 
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of the Schick Dry Shaver, Inc. antici- 
pates 1940 will be the best year in the 
history of the company and in the 
electric shaver industry. 

x* * 


THE NILES - BEMENT - POND 
COMPANY made total shipments 
for 1939 amounting to $10,000,000 
according to the statement of Presi- 
dent Clayton R. Burt at the annual 
meeting of stockholders in Jersey City 
April 3. Said he, “The current backlog 
of unfilled orders of the company, 
plus incoming business now piling up, 
spells active work for a year ahead. 
The company is prepared to cooperate 
fully in any program designed to too! 
up airplane plants for increased pro- 
duction and although approximately 
half the company’s business is coming 
from abroad, it is trying to favor 
domestic industry.” 
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THE BULLARD COMPANY of 
Bridgeport showed profits for 1939 of 
$286,000 net, an increase of 19.5 over 
1938, in its annual report released re- 
cently. Inventories were shown to have 
increased to $738,000 and capital 
assets were $163,000. Taxes paid 
amounted to $204,461. A dividend of 
25 cents a share was declared. The net 
earnings per share for the year were 
$1.04. Current assets were shown at 
$3,157,798.59. With the addition of 
property, buildings and equipment, 
less reserves, this figure closely approxi- 
mates $5 million. 
xk 


THE SILEX COMPANY of Hart- 
ford declared its regular quarterly 
dividend of 30 cents a share and an 
extra dividend of 5 cents, both pay- 
able May 10 on stock of record April 
30. The company paid a total of $1.20 
a share in 1939. 


xk 


M. H. RHODES, INC. of Hartford 
have contracted with the West Haven 
Police Board for the installation of 
between 200 and 300 parking meters. 
The meters will be of the “nickel and 
penny” type, in which the motorist 
may buy either 15 minutes time for 
one cent or an hour for five. A black 
arrow on a dial marks the lapse of 
time, and when it crosses the limit, 
the motorist has his car tagged by a 
policeman. The meters are self-liqui- 
dating and installed without cost to 
the city, the manufacturer collecting 
a percentage of the income until they 
are paid for. 
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EARNINGS OF THE UNDER- 
WOOD-ELLIOTT-FISHER COM- 
PANY for the first two months of 
1940 were reported by Executive Vice 
President Leon C. Stowell at the an- 
nual meeting of stockholders to be 
slightly ahead of the showing for the 
comparative period in 1939. It was his 
opinion that the outlook for export 
business is uncertain as the company 
had lost ground in some foreign mar- 
kets and gained in others. But he 
added: “I believe both England and 
France will have to increase their pur- 
chases of United States office equip- 
ment in the near future.” Export busi- 
ness normally accounts for a third of 
the company’s sales volume. 
x*ek 

COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
reported earnings for the year ended 
December 31, 1939, of $1,367,755 or 
$7 a share, compared with $1,143,620 
or $5.85 a share in 1938. Taxes totaled 
$613,085 and depreciation charged 
was $232,556. Included in income is 
$78,234 interest earnings and $42,713 
profit on the sale of 500 shares of 
company stock, also $195,536 in 
royalties a portion of which is non- 
recurring. President Stone, due to con- 
tractual requirements, was unable to 
give complete information to stock- 
holders on the munitions phase of the 
company’s business. Tools and ma- 
chinery were acquired by the invest- 
ment of $653,566, mostly machinery 
for the production of arms, but pro- 
visions had been made for amortiza- 
tion. The company’s payroll on Decem- 
ber 31 showed an increase of 709 for 
the year. The machine gun division 
was reported operating at full capacity 
with two shifts working 50 to 55 hours 
weekly. 

Deliveries on the company’s new 37 
millimeter gun are being accelerated. 
These are used for coast defense to 
some extent and their use has been 
suggested for inland city defenses. The 
Plastics Division is on a triple shift. 
Vice President Connor told of the de- 
velopment of synthetic Coltstone 
jewels and traced the evolution of 
progress from the original Coltrock 
products. Because the Czechoslovakian 
source of supply was cut off there has 
been a widespread demand for Colt- 
stones. Vice President Phelps spoke 
briefly of developments in the Elec- 
trical Division which included circuit 
breakers, motor starters and controls, 
the latter having been developed up 
to 50 horse power. The Autosan Divi- 
sion, formerly confining its production 


to dishwashing equipment for hotels 
and large users, brought out a small 
machine during the year to serve a 
broad field. 

Directors were reelected as were the 
associate officers and it was voted to 
continue the policy of granting one 
week’s vacation with pay to all em- 
ployees on the payroll as of January 1, 
1939, 
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THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS COM- 
PANY reported net income of $459,- 
057.74 for 1939 in its 74th annual 
report to stockholders which was ex- 
plained in informal terms to the em- 
ployees by Ralph E. Day, President. 
An optimistic outlook was held for 
1940 based on _ steadily increasing 
business last year when total sales in- 
creased 52 percent over those of 1938. 
Mr. Day pointed out that the number 
of employees has doubled in the last 
25 years and the annual payroll has 
increased five times. Taxes amounted 
to about $613,000 in 1939 which com- 
pared with an average of $121,000 for 
1930-32; $204,000 for 1933-35, and 
$422,000 for 1936-38. 


The “expense” dollars, equivalent to 
the difference between the price of 
sale and the cost of production, was 
divided in 1939 as follows: Wages 
and salaries, 55 cents; manufacturing 
supplies and miscellaneous expendi- 
tures, 28 cents; taxes, 7 cents; depre- 
ciation 4 cents; interest 1 cent, and 
profit, 5 cents. Employee activities 
were noted in an appendage to the 
report. The employee credit unions 
formed under a Federal charter closed 
with a membership of 918 and assets 
of $14,785. Six employees celebrated 
service anniversaries of 40 to 50 years; 
30 from 30 to 40 years; 181 from 20 
to 30 years; 480 from 10 to 20 years, 
and 914 from five to ten years. 
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THE CONNECTICUT LIGHT 
& POWER COMPANY recently 
marked a new milestone in employee 
relations through a “humanized” re- 
port on 1939 operations together with 
an accounting of the management’s 
stewardship to its 2,000 employees. 
The report, attached to employee pay 
envelopes, presented in easily under- 
stood language, facts, figures and com- 
ment about the company’s operation. 
Commenting on this employee report, 
President Campbell said that although 
stockholders ifivested money for the 
operation of the company, this invest- 
ment would be of little value without 
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the brains and labor of the company 
employees. 

Wages paid totaled $3,247,566. An 
additional sum was spent during the 
year of $760,604 in wages charged to 
construction and other accounts. 
Taxes for the year 1939 amounted to 
$2,082,189 or more than $1,000 for 
each employee and were 50 percent 
of the net income for the year, the 
employees were informed. Property 
improvements were described in the 
extension of rural lines with the re- 
sult that 84 percent of the farms in 
the company’s territory can 
have electricity if they desire. 

Included in 1939 expenses is a pay- 
ment of $184,955 for pensions and 
group life insurance. This, in addition 
to social security benefits and annuities 
provided by the company retirement 
plan, has abolished the “spectre of an 
insecure old age” for veteran em- 
ployees. The report concluded by say- 
ing that the company owes its success 
to three vital forces—customer good 
will, financial support by investors, 
and employee performance. 
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THE RISDON MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY has recently placed 
sizeable orders for new machinery and 
equipment to take care of its increased 
business, principally in the finishing 
department for which a new building 
was erected last year. Increases in this 
line of work amply justify the ex- 
penditures and require the purchase of 
new equipment to keep up with orders. 
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THE RAYBESTOS - MANHAT- 
TAN, INC. showed an increase in 
net earnings which amounted to 
$1,605,296 for 1939 as compared to 
$321,713 for 1938. Net sales for 1939 
were $22,335,462, a great improve- 
ment over the $16,253,144 shown for 
1938. The payroll showed an increase 
of approximately $2,000,000 over 
1938, and taxes for the year totaled 
$1,038,000. Total assets were $18,- 
554,390 and total liabilities and re- 
serve for contingencies were only $2,- 
111,872.35, indicating a net worth of 
$16,442,518 or $26.05 per share. 
Dividends of $1.50 per share were 
paid to stockholders. 

Changes were noted in the report 
of Sumner Simpson, President of the 
company, to meet changing commer- 
cial requirements. During the year the 
company built and equipped new 
laboratories in Stratford, Conn. and 
Manheim, Pa. for the purpose of fur- 
thering the development and research 


now 











programs. This expenditure was essen- 
tial to keep the Company in the front 
rank and in order to assure profitable 
products and to meet the current con- 
sumer demand. 


Stork 


THE NORWALK LOCK COM- 
PANY, a subsidiary of the Segal Lock 
& Hardware Company, has placed on 
the market a hand grenade with a 
patented safety control device which 
prevents premature exploding. Should 
a soldier receive orders to cease firing 
after he has pulled the plug from his 
grenade, or should his target disappear 
or be obliterated by his own troops, 
he can merely click a button to lock 
the grenade. By reversing the button 
the grenade is ready to explode again. 
Considerable interest has been ex- 
pressed in the safety control hand 
grenade by the Ordnance Department 
of this country and by governments 
elsewhere. The company’s plant capac- 
ity in Norwalk must of necessity be 
doubled when these prospective buyers 
make their commitments. 
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THE WIREMOLD COMPANY 
has announced an entirely new type 
of complete, self-contained fluorescent 
luminaire as a step forward in the de- 
velopment of fluorescent lighting 
equipment. The new fixture, which is 
manufactured completely wired and 
ready for installation, encloses the new 
Wiremold Tu-Lamp Controls, and is 
unusually “clean” and pleasing in de- 
sign, preventing collection of dust and 
simplifying maintenance. With an 
exterior of aluminum the fixture is 
considered equally appropriate for in- 
dustrial, commercial, school or public 
building installation. 

The Tu-Lamp controls, also recently 
developed by the company, are for use 
with all size fluorescent lamps. An 
important and unique feature of the 
Tu-Lamp controls is their size, so com- 
pact that they fit within small chan- 
nels, making installation very simple. 

xk 
THE CHASE BRASS & COPPER 
COMPANY of Waterbury has de- 
veloped and patented two types of 
copper alloys called Tellurium Coppers 
(Types A and B) which due to their 
unique workability are expected to be 
widely used in varied fields of manu- 
facture, including such products as 
screw machine parts, building and 
marine hardware, electrical connectors 
and locks and bolts, and such indus- 





tries as automobile, refrigerator, rail- 
road car and equipment, ship and air- 
plane manufacture. 

Chase Tellurium Coppers are manu- 
factured in tube as well as rod form. 
They resist corrosion, season cracking 
and fire cracking and combine the 
advantages of leaded copper, free cut- 
ting commercial bronze and leaded sili- 
con bronzes. Type A tellurium cop- 
per is 5/10 percent tellurium and the 
balance copper, and has the unusual 
combination of high conductivity, 
forgeability and free cutting qualities. 
Type B has the same advantages, the 
outstanding difference being that the 
latter has a capacity for being strength- 
ened and hardened by heat treatment. 
Its composition is 5/10 percent tel- 
lurium, 1 percent nickel, 2/10 per- 
cent phosphorus and the balance cop- 


per. 

xk 
THE FARREL - BIRMINGHAM 
COMPANY of Ansonia has designed 
a rolling mill that meets some rather 
unusual requirements, including ll 
rolling operations from _breaking- 
down to refinishing for a wide variety 
of metals. Although large, the rolling 
mill is only medium sized as compared 
to others manufactured by the com- 
pany. It is of heavy, rugged construc- 
tion and will perform operations on 
copper, bronze, brass, silver, nickel 
silver, monel metal, bi-metals and semi- 
precious metals. 
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THE FLETCHER, TERRY COM- 
PANY of Forestville has placed on 
the market the “Quick Grip” wood 
scraper, which is of interesting origin 
because it was “discovered” while in 
the process of developing a tool of a 
different nature. Arthur T. Fletcher, 
Secretary of the company had visioned 
a contrivance that would conveniently 
and securely hold a piece of glass in 
the correct position for scraping wood. 
Because of the company’s close associ- 
ation with the glass industry, efforts 
were directed to the use of this ma- 
terial in the new product. After several 
attempts along conventional lines, the 
idea of a new and different principle 
of holding the blade resulted in satis- 
factory experiments and the new prod- 
uct was born. 

The mechanism of the “Quick Grip” 
is quite simple. It consists of an ordi- 
nary wooden handle. At the lower end 
is a metal vice controlled by a thumb 
nut at the opposite end of the handle. 
The double edge blade is securely held 
in the vice—the blade can be offset and 
tilted for use in hard-to-get-at places 
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—and tension prevents chattering. By 
giving the thumb nut a half turn the 
vice opens and the blade drops out. 
This means a great saving of time and 
money since the time formerly spent 
in renewing blades by a skilled oper- 
ator was costly. 
xx«e* 


RESEARCH ABOVE THE EARS 


(Continued from page 1) 


of progress or not, a little careful 
thinking should prove that “lack of 
employe understanding, adjustment 
and confidence” contributes as much 
if not more to disaster in business as 
poor cost accounting or distribution. 

No one method will produce maxi- 
mum results in this employe research 
“above the ears” any more than it will 
in any other branch of your business. 
It requires the infinite patience of a 
laboratory technician or that employed 
by the “rule of thumb” inventor 
mechanic who laid the mechanical 
basis for Connecticut’s now great in- 
dustrial powers. But where given a 
long and thorough trial the ironing 
out of dissatisfactions through adjust- 
ments and the establishment of worth- 
while incentives for suggestions and 
renewed effort has paid real dividends 
in industrial peace and dollar profits. 

We have delved deep into research 
in all material things. Likewise we 
have been probing the minds of our 
prospective customers to discover why 
they decide for or against the pur- 
chase of our products. But for some 
peculiar reason our product merchan- 
dising technic, which could be just 
as aptly applied in building more 
profits with our own family of em- 
ployes is seldom utilized. General Mo- 
tors spent thousands of dollars to dis- 
cover through simple questions just 
what kind of a car Mr. and Mrs. Auto 
Buyer wanted to drive. With the com- 
posite blueprint of car preference be- 
for them, company engineers and pro- 
duction men built to buyer specifica- 
tions and received handsome rewards 
in sales results. Isn’t it equally logical 
to have a friendly meeting of minds 
with our employes and build toward 
mutual confidence and inspired work- 
manship, rather than hazard the dan- 
gers and the ultimate losses caused by 
an accumulation of maladjustments 
and other undiscovered geniuses? 

Yes, research ‘“‘above the ears”— 
yours and mine, as well as those of 
our employes, holds great promise of 
rewards. Let’s try more of it in Con- 
necticut. 
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ASTRONOMERS TELL US EXACTLY THE DAY AND 
THE HOUR THERE WILL BE A TOTAL ECLIPSE! 


THE orderly course of the heavenly bodies can be 
foretold with amazing accuracy, but in the arena of 
personal activities no one can foretell what may hap- 


pen even tomorrow. It may be good luck—it may 


be bad. 





WHaT if an accident should eclipse your ability 
to “carry on”? Wise men anticipate this possibility 
and safeguard themselves against financial loss result- 
ing from personal injury by buying Accident Insur- 


ance, 


There’s an Aitna Personal Accident Policy 
to Meet YOUR Individual Requirements 


Ask the local tna representative to explain the form best suited 


to give you the protection you need. 


FETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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DEPARTMENTS 


Accounting Hints For 


Management 
Contributed by Hartford Chapter, N. A.C. A. 


Natural Position of the Cost De- 
partment in the General Corporate 
Organization. A number of years ago 
if the Organization Charts of any 
number of industrial corporations were 
to be examined, the Cost Department 
might be apt to be located almost any- 
where, if in evidence at all. This fact 
was amplified by Mr. Ernest R. Day- 
ton, Comptroller of the Russell Manu- 
facturing Company, in a talk before 
Hartford Chapter, N. A. C. A., on the 
subject “Organizing a Cost Depart- 
ment.” 

Notwithstanding the growth of the 
functions and appreciation of this de- 
partment in the past decade, it has not 
yet been accorded its proper place in 
the sun. In some companies it appears 
as a part of the manufacturing or pro- 
duction division. The theory under- 
lying this plan of organization is that 
it is advisable that the works manager 
or factory superintendent, who is 
responsible for the actuality of costs, 
should naturally be interested in ob- 
taining cost information at first-hand, 
and that it is his function not only 
to produce material at a proper cost, 
but to determine the actual cost of 
such production. Another reason 
which is given by the proponents of 
this idea is that in this way only is it 
possible for the factory superintend- 
ent to acquire such information as he 
needs promptly and directly and in 
such form and under such circum- 
stances as in his judgment best serves 
his purpose. Another argument is that 
only the manufacturing department 
knows the intimacy of its own oper- 
ations, and a Cost Department which 
operates as a part of the manufactur- 
ing organization is more likely to be 
properly trained in the details of the 
manufacturing processes and, there- 
fore, in a better position to figure costs 
correctly. 

In other organizations it will be 
found that the Cost Department is 
classified as a part of the Sales Depart- 
ment. This is upon the theory that the 
Sales Department, being charged with 
the responsibility not only of selling 
merchandise, but of doing so at a 


price which will produce profits, is 
primarily and vitally interested in the 
subject of costs. It is not only inti- 
mately concerned in the matter of 
securing cost information, but it is 
essentially necessary that such cost in- 
formation, if it is to be useful to the 
Sales Department, must be accurate, 
prompt and comprehensive. 

When the subject is viewed clearly 
and impartially it becomes apparent 
that any of these solutions of the 
problem is an expedient which, except 
under unusual conditions, will fail to 
produce the best results. This is true 
for a number of reasons. First, the time 
has long since passed when a Cost 
Department can discharge its proper 
functions impartially and judiciously 
while operating as a part of any of the 
departments which it is presumed or 
expected to serve. If it is irrevocably 
tied to any one of these departments, 
it will be found that in every case 
where differences arise and blame is 
to be placed or responsibility fixed, it 
will invariably have a natural leaning 
toward the position which will be most 
favorable to that department with 
which it is connected. This, of course, 
immediately destroys its usefulness as 
an arbitrator or umpire. 

Second, as the Cost Department has 
grown and developed, it has become 
increasingly evident that the determi- 
nation of costs is an accounting func- 
tion and that the cost system to pro- 
duce the maximum of results should be 
a part of the accounting system. The 
acceptance and development of this 


principle has, of course, promoted the 
growth of the science of cost account- 
ing; and cost accounting today is 
generally recognized as the proper ap- 
plication of accounting principles to 
the function of the determination of 


costs. 

Viewed in its broad aspect that the 
Cost Department is a vital service 
function, it will be readily apparent 
that such duties can be performed 
naturally and satisfactorily only if the 
department is placed in a position of 
complete independence where it is able 
to function without restraint. Fur- 
thermore, inasmuch as the work of the 
Cost Department is essentially an ac- 
counting function it must be admitted 
that it can operate to best advantage as 
part of the general accounting depart- 
ment under the supervision of the 
Comptroller or chief accounting off- 
cer. Here it is in a position to acquire 
and correlate all the important data 
required in its various activities. Here 
it is fortified with the vital informa- 
tion that is necessary to the proper 
checking of various figures with which 
it is intimately concerned. Here it is 
in a position to publish and distribute 
the various statements which it pro- 
duced without fear or favor. Hence it 
would appear that it can best and most 
satisfactorily discharge its important 
functions as a part of the general ac- 
counting organization. 


x«* * 


Open Forum on Cost Accounting 
Problems. The final technical session 
of Hartford Chapter, N. A. C. A., will 
be held May 21, 1940. This meeting 
will be devoted to a discussion of ac- 
counting problems confronting in- 
dustry and will be led by William F. 
Burke, Assistant Comptroller, Scovill 
Manufacturing Company, Waterbury. 


Transportation 
By NORRIS W. FORD, Traffic Manager 


New York to Nova Scotia Steam- 
ship Service Resumed. Announce- 
ment was recently made by the East- 
ern Steamship Lines that the passenger 
and freight service rendered by that 
line to Nova Scotia from New York 


will be resumed on June 20. 
x *k * 


Minimum Prices for Bituminous 


Coal. Director Howard A. Gray of the 
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Bituminous Coal Division disclosed 
that he has established machinery to 
adjust minimum prices or marketing 
rules and regulations for the industry 
after they are put into effect this 
spring. Gray said the procedure would 
provide means for adjusting the prices 
to meet changes in market conditions 
and to expedite operation of the prices 
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if experience uncovers flaws in their 
machinery. 
xk 

Private Truckmen’s Insurance 
Rates Reduced. A reduction in liabil- 
ity insurance rates approximating 
15 percent for various classifications 
of private trucks was announced by 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters. In making the 
rate cuts, the Bureau acted on the 
principle that the premiums should be 
based on the accident experience rec- 
ord for individual classes of risks 
rather than on the over-all experience 
of all classifications. 

After making a study of the com- 
mercial car experience of its member 
companies, the Bureau wrote into its 
automobile casualty manual a new 
class of commercial cars whose acci- 
dent record entitles it to lower rates. 
Included in the new group, desig- 
nated as Class 5, are about two-thirds 
of the vehicles formerly assigned to 
Class 4, a miscellaneous group, which 
included risks “not otherwise classi- 
fied.” 

Connecticut manufacturers, as well 
as other operators of private trucks, 
will benefit from the reduction. 

The classification for for-hire trucks 
in the manual remains unchanged, the 
Bureau announced. 

: xk 
Travel on Credit. Plans whereby the 
prospective railroad traveler or vaca- 
tioner can borrow funds on deferred 
payments to meet the cost of his trip 
are being worked out by the railroads 
in conjunction with the Travelers 
Credit Corp. of St. Joseph, Michigan. 
This plan may become operative around 


May 1. Although initially the idea 
of supplying a lending service for 
railroad passengers was conceived by 
the western roads, it is anticipated that 
the southeastern carriers and possibly 
the eastern lines will join, making the 
lending facilities available on practi- 
cally a national basis. 

A rail scrip plan, somewhat simi- 
lar to that used in air transportation, 
is also being considered, although this 
is in a very early stage. 

Because they are legally restricted 
to handling their business on a cash 
basis, the railroads are not in a posi- 
tion to make the travel loans directly. 
They will be handled through local 
banks. 

xk 


Ex Parte No. MC-9 Postponed In- 
definitely. Upon further considera- 
tion of the record and petitions for 
postponement filed by several com- 
panies, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has postponed indefinitely the 
effective date of Ex Parte No. MC-9— 
“In the Matter of Filing Contracts by 
Contract Carriers by Motor Vehicle.” 
The order was scheduled to become 
effective on April 1, 1940. 


xk 


Caskie Resigns from I.C.C. After 
serving five years, Marion M. Caskie 
has resigned as a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to return 
to private business. He plans to as- 
sume his new duties as vice president 
of Reynolds Metals Company, Rich- 
mond, Virginia beginning April 1. 
kkk 

Bituminous Coal Rate Complaint 
Dismissed. The Interstate Commerce 


ON HER WAY! 


Commission has dismissed the com- 
plaint filed by the Property Owners 
Committee in Docket No. 27669, in 
which the rates were attacked on bi- 
tuminous coal in carloads from mines 
in southern West Virginia, Virginia 
and eastern Kentucky to Hampton 
Roads, Virginia for trans-shipment by 
vessel to destinations outside the Vir- 
ginia Capes. The case has been pend- 
ing before the Commission for over 
a year. This was another 6 to 5 deci- 
sion in which Commissioners Eastman, 
Caskie, Alldredge, Splawn and Rogers 
dissented. It appears from the report 
that the Commission’s determination 
to refuse to authorize any reductions 
in the rates from southern mines to 
Tidewater at Hampton Roads was due 
largely to the effect that such reduc- 
tions would have on the all-rail and 
rail-ocean-rail rates from the northern 
fields to destinations in New England. 
For some time shippers had been of 
the opinion that the Commission 
would not authorize any relief as a 
result of this proceeding. 


xk 


Labor Unions Held Subject to Sher- 
man Act. Sustaining an indictment 
against American Federation of Labor 
Teamsters’ Union officials, Justice 
Peyton Gordon, of the District Court 
of the U. S. for the District of Colum- 
bia, recently ruled that labor unions 
are subject to provisions of the Sher- 
man anti-trust law. Given 20 days in 
which to plead, defense attorneys said 
that, if necessary, the fight for exemp- 
tion of labor unions from the anti- 
trust act will be carried to the Supreme 
Court. 


30 intercoastal ports hear American- 


Hawaiian’s whistles . . . know that 


they herald the most frequent sched- 


ule in the intercoastal trade. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
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The indictment charged a criminal 
conspiracy by the defendants to re- 
strain trade and commerce in connec- 
tion with construction of buildings 
and other public and private works. 
The case resulted from a dispute be- 
tween the International Brotherhood 
of Operating Engineers, Local No. 77, 
and the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers of America, Local No. 639. 
The dispute involved union jurisdic- 
tion over drivers of cement-mixer 
trucks. Coercion was charged by the 
Justice Department. 

Justice Gordon overruled a defense 
contention that the Clayton Act frees 
labor from prosecution under the Sher- 
man Act. He stated that Section 6 of 
the Clayton Act protects the defend- 
ants only when the means which they 
employ to carry out or attain that 
object are lawful. 


x *k 


Commission’s Order in Ex Parte 
MC-22 Extended Indefinitely. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
issued an order, providing that the 
minimum rates, charges, classifications, 
rules, regulations and practices author- 
ized in its previous order in Ex Parte 
MC-22 shall continue in force and 
effect until further order of the Com- 
mission. The Commission’s original 
order became effective on October 2, 
1938 and was for a period of a year. 
It was later extended for a six-months 
period or until April 3, 1940. 


x kk 


Modified Rule 10 Becomes Effec- 
tive. The revised Rule 10 of the Rail- 
road Freight Classification, providing 
for the application of the respective 
carload rates on each commodity con- 
tained in a mixed carload shipment, 
became effective April 15, 1940, the 
Commission having declined to act 
affirmatively upon requests for sus- 
pension from various shippers and or- 
ganizations. The revised rule was spon- 
sored by the Association’s Traffic 
Committee. 
eR 


Southern Governors’ Case Becomes 
Closed Issue. At a meeting held at 
Chicago, the railroad executives de- 
cided not to contest further the order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion concerning rates on various manu- 
factured products from the south to 
the north. There had previously been 
some question concerning the advis- 
ability of appealing the case to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


1.C.C. Approves Plan of Reorgani- 
zation for New Haven R. R. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
issued a plan of reorganization for the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad Company which reduces 
capitalization from $464,833,806 to 
$365,000,000, and annual fixed 
charges and guarantees from $19,531,- 
323 to $6,232,331. The plan calls for 
the inclusion of the Providence, War- 
ren & Bristol, the Hartford & Con- 
necticut Western, and the Boston & 
Providence Railroads in the reorgan- 
ized New Haven system. In view of 
the unfavorable earning position of 
the Old Colony Railroad, the ICC 
made no provision for its reorganiza- 
tion at this time. 
x ® 


Shortage of Bottoms in Intercoastal 
Trade-Bills Introduced. Representa- 
tive Buck, California, introduced H.J. 
Res. 509, and Senator Johnson, Cali- 
fornia, introduced S.J. Res. 246, to 
suspend Section 510, paragraph (g), 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, during 
the present European war. This sec- 
tion restricts the use of vessels in laid- 
up fleet of the Maritime Commission. 

Section 510 was added to the Mer- 
chant Marine Act by the passage last 
summer of H.R. 6746 designed pri- 
marily to liberalize the Merchant 
Marine Act in order to stimulate the 
ship building industry. 


TOWN MEETING 


(Continued from page 13) 


Hall of the Air” do not depend en- 
tirely for their raw material on the 
radio speakers but coordinate by secur- 
ing outstanding authorities in the 
state to speak prior to the broadcast 
on the subjects scheduled to come over 
the air a few minutes later. It is along 
the lines of the broadcast that the 
local Forum is constructed each week. 

Attendance thus far has averaged 
50 and has run as high as 85, depend- 
ing upon the interest in the particular 
topics to be discussed. 

According to F. M. Daley, Presi- 
dent, The Sponge Rubber Products 
Company, Derby, the interest has run 
high among those attending the meet- 
ings. In his opinion, the meetings 
would run far into the night if not 
well into the morning, if discussions 
were not cut off at a given time, 
known to all in advance. 

The topics, moderators and forum 
leaders who have taken part thus far 
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at the Derby-Shelton Town Hall 
Meetings are: 1. Subject, “Should We 
Stay in the Philippines?”, Moderator, 
Irving H. Peck, President, Derby and 
Shelton Community Chest, Inc., 
Forum Leader, Prof. G. H. E. Smith, 
Yale University; 2. “Is Youth Doing 
Its Share?”’, Mrs. Alice W. Russ, Girl 
Scout Council, Forum Leader, Miss 
Anne M. Ketcham, National Youth 
Administration. 3. “Is There A Revo- 
lution in the Arts?”, Mrs. Waldo S. 
Kellogg, Board of Education, Derby, 
Forum Leader, Dr. Helen M. Scurr, 
Jr., College of Connecticut. 4. “Em- 
ployers, Employees and the Public”, 
S. Lester Mitchell, Slipco Company, 
Shelton, Forum Leader Mayor Charles 
D. Glover, Shelton. 5. “Should Schools 
Teach Youth To Discuss Controversial 
Issues”, Frederick W. Stolzenberg, Sid- 
ney Blumenthal and Company, Forum 
Leader Richard T. Tobin, Supt. of 
Schools, Derby. 6. “What Should 
America Do For the Roads?”, William 
R. Todd, Secretary, The Sponge Rub- 
ber Products Co., Forum Leader, Dr. 
Nathan L. Whetten, University of 
Connecticut. 7. “How Can Philosophy 
and Religion Meet Today’s Need?”, 
Rev. Louis L. Perkins, Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Shelton, Forum Leader, 
Rev. C. F. Powell, Graduate School, 
Yale University. 

Either Mr. Daley or Mr. Mitchell 
will be pleased to give those interested 
any further information desired on 
the “modus operandi” of conducting 
Town Hall Meetings to any other 
community in the state desiring to en- 
liven the spirit of democracy through 
inaugurating these meetings in their 
respective towns or Cities. 


NEW ENGLAND MOTOR 
RATE BUREAU, INC. 
150 Causeway St., Boston 

Tariff Publications 


Classification, Territorial Direc- 
tory, Exceptions Tariff, Class Tariff, 
and Commodity Tariffs for all New 
|| England territory as defined in Ex 
| Parte MC-22, including new tariff, 
| I. C. Bailey’s MF-I.C.C. No. 45 
covering all commodity rates be- 
tween Northern New Jersey, Long 
Island, New York (Metropolitan 
area), N. Y., Rockland County, 
N. Y., Westchester County, N. Y., 
and Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut. 








Prices upon application 
Telephone Capitol 7050 
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Although business activity in Con- 
necticut declined again in March, a 
trend which has obtained since last 
December, the general business index 
for the month remained moderately 
above the estimated normal. This was 
in marked contrast to the situation 
prevailing in the United States as a 
whole where business activity slumped 
sharply during the first quarter back 
to the pre-war level of last August. 


Reports for early April show only 
a slight change from the previous 


BUSINESS PATTERN 


During March, man-hours worked 
in Hartford factories increased 4% 
over a month earlier, while in Bridge- 
port, Bristol and New Britain activity 
was below last month. 


Factory employment declined in 
Bridgeport and Bristol but these losses 
were more than offset by advances in 
Hartford and New Britain. 


Activity in Connecticut cotton 
mills showed a further recession. 

Employment in factories in the 
United States declined somewhat fur- 





facturers of cardboard containers, for 
the construction of a factory at Port- 
land, covering 78,000 square feet of 
floor space and costing $160,000. 


Real estate sales in Connecticut dur- 
ing March were 12% higher than a 
year ago. 

Building activity in the United 
States was affected by the contraction 
in new public works. New residential 
building was maintained at close to 
the comparatively high level of last 
year. 
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month, indications of a leveling off 
in the downward trend being in- 
creasingly evident. Prices of such com- 
modities as wool, hides, silk and lead 
have made moderate advances; trad- 
ing in cotton cloths has been much 
heavier than in earlier weeks this year, 
and new car sales during the last ten 
days of March were unusually large. 


The composite trend of manufac- 
turing activity in Connecticut showed 
little change in March from the high 
level that prevailed in February, the 
indexes of man-hours worked and em- 
ployment in Connecticut factories re- 
maining approximately the same as 
last month. 





ther in March but in such industries 
as shipbuilding, machine tools and air- 
planes employment has established new 
high records. 


Freight carloadings originating in 
13 Connecticut cities dropped substan- 
tially, contrary to the usual seasonal 
trend. 


Metal tonnage carried by the New 
Haven Road likewise declined con- 
tra-seasonally, dropping 14 points 
from the level of last month. 


Construction activity in the State 
showed improvement over February. 


The general contract was awarded 
by the Robert Gair Company, manu- 
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Weekly automobile production in 
the United States averaged 33% 
higher than last month, the average 
production for the last five weeks 
being higher than for any correspond- 
ing period since 1929. 

The index of steel ingot production 
declined 7'/. points during the month, 
to stand at 28% below normal. The 
contraction in steel mill operations 
was more moderate than during the 
preceding two months and in the first 
half of April the rate of operations 
leveled off at 61% of capacity. 

The daily output of pig iron, after 
seasonal adjustment, declined 10% 

(Continued on page 31) 








ANNUAL GET-TOGETHER OF 
THE EXPORT MANAGERS’ 
CLUB OF NEW YORK. The 20th 
annual meeting of this very worth- 
while organization was held on the 
26th of March. Due to limited space 
it is difficult to give an adequate 
résumé of the leading speeches made 
during the all day and evening ses- 
sions. As a result, the report on these 
talks must be of the sketchy variety. 

The first speaker on the program was 
John Abbink, president of Business 
Publishers International Corp. Mr. Ab- 
bink firmly believes that this country 
must take the lead in the rehabilitation 
of Europe particularly after the end 
of the present conflict. He does not 
believe that we should use our gold to 
encourage further mercantilism but 
that instead it should be used for the 
development of. natural wealth “under 
our own concept of economics” in 
order that the living standards of all 
including our own be increased con- 
stantly. A specific example given was 
an inspection tour in Latin America 
where he noted some of the road build- 
ing activities in various regions there 
and the improvement in local con- 
ditions that followed the  build- 
ing of these roads to areas that were 
almost inaccessible heretofore which 
was of direct benefit not only to us, 
but to those countries, by the marked 
increase in sales that followed. The 
point made was that some of this 
work had been inspired at small cost 
to this country and from loans, “‘all 
of which will be amortized out of 
earnings that never existed before.” 
Furthermore, he believes that the more 
we raise the standards of living in 
Latin America the more we would 
further solve our own unemployment 
problems, inasmuch as these countries 
would require more and more of our 
goods. Mr. Abbink concluded his ad- 
dress by touching upon the possibility 
of a business boom of enormous pro- 
portions in world trade after a short 
period of post-war readjustment fol- 





By MAHLON ASHFORD, Foreign Trade Manager 


lowing the present war in Europe. 

Robert M. Dunning, export man- 
ager of the Vick Chemical Co., dis- 
cussed the question “Where are the 
profitable markets of today?” For cer- 
tain products England, France, Sweden, 
Belgium and the Netherlands offer ex- 
cellent markets. Norway was included 
in this group but no one could fore- 
tell that that country would be in- 
volved so soon in the present war. 
South Africa and the Philippines were 
mentioned also as good markets. As to 
Latin America he pointed out the ex- 
change and import difficulties in Ar- 
gentina. Brazil shows decided prospects 
of continued improvement as well as 
Venezuela, Colombia and Cuba. Mex- 
ico was classed on the “doubtful list 
because of the oil disputes and silver 
purchases.” R. W. Gifford, export 
manager of the Norge division of the 
Borg-Warner Corp., emphasized the 
need for a “greatly enlarged and efh- 
cient Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce.” It was his belief that 
these results could be obtained if in- 
dustry would be willing to aid by 
direct contributions. The obvious in- 
ference was that the Federal Govern- 
ment should not carry the entire load 
regardless of the possible rebuttal that 
as citizens we contribute through tax- 
ation. 

Wilbert Ward, assistant vice presi- 
dent of the National City Bank, was 
of the belief that we can only revive 
our foreign trade after the war “by 
purchasing goods from the war-torn 
countries and by travelling in those 
countries.” 


E. W. Watts, president of the U. S. 
Machinery Co., expounded his views 
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on altering products saleable in this 
country to the particular suitability 
of those in other markets. Although he 
is a strong believer in mass production, 
he is also of the opinion that it is nec- 
essary to make slight changes in prod- 
ucts, although careful study should 
be made before doing so. He cited as 
an example the fact that British auto- 
mobiles have a right-hand drive and 
no matter how mechanically perfect 
our car might be for this market our 
left-hand drive is not suitable. On the 
other hand, if minor changes can be 
made without affecting the low price 
of a product and the volume of mak- 
ing such a change warrants it, such 
procedure should be carefully consid- 
ered since a competitor from another 
country might well make us lose that 
market permanently if we do not ad- 
here to local custom. Mr. Watts em- 
phasized that “low price production 
makes prosperity as surely as waste 
makes want.” 

Mr. William K. Jackson, vice presi- 
dent United Fruit Company, in his 
speech, showed graphically the impor- 
tance of our foreign trade by re- 
minding us that this trade “ex- 
ceeds” in gross values the total ag- 
gregate of the net profits of all our 
manufacturing corporations. It is a 
bigger business than our automobile 
industry or the business of the rail- 
roads and trucks.” He furthermore 
emphasized that we cannot consider 
foreign trade as “one-way.” It is im- 
possible for us to continue to sell 
unless we also buy. In this field there 
must be “buyers of goods if there are 
to be sellers of goods.” Mr. Jackson 
likened this necessity to our circula- 
tory system as follows, “The arteries 
that carry the blood from the heart to 
the extremities of the body are the 
selling conduits in foreign trade. The 
veins which bring the blood back to 
the heart are the buying canals. There 
can be no life in foreign trade unless 
there is an equal and constant flow in 
both the arteries and veins of the two- 
way selling and buying process.” By 
inferring the success of certain Euro- 


pean nations in Latin America, he 
brought out the fact that these coun- 
tries exported to Europe because 
Europe bought from them. He said it 
would be difficult for us to take 
Europe’s place as a customer unless we 
were willing to buy some of their 
surpluses which in many cases are 
non-competitive. Also we should use 
some of our surplus capital to make 
direct investments in establishing new 
enterprises in Latin America. 
= @& *& 


NEW SPANISH QUARTERLY. 
The Crofton-Lane Publishing Corp., 
New York, has been organized by 
George Miller and John S. Samuelson, 
both previously associated with ex- 
port magazines. The first issue of their 
new publication, La Maquina (The 
Machine) will be dated July 1st, 1940. 
This Spanish quarterly will reach the 
importers, distributors and users of 
machinery, industrial and _ factory 
supplies and equipment. Offices have 
been established at 1775 Broadway, 
New York, (ClIrcle 7-1689). 
x*wk 

LATIN - AMERICAN TRADE 
DRIVE. In a recent issue of The 
New York Forwarder an interesting 
insert appears as follows: “Convinced 
that if United States sales to Latin- 
America are to be expanded there must 
be increasing purchases in the United 
States of Latin-American products, 
the Merchants’ Association has sent 
communications to 700 importers in 
New York offering them help in es- 
tablishing contacts with new sources 
of supply in South and Central Amer- 
ica. The Association’s action was 
based on careful observation of the 
developments in Latin-American trade 
since the outbreak of the war. There 
has been a great increase from South 
America in the demand for American 
products to replace supplies which have 
been cut off from Europe. As the war 
has continued there has also been a 
greater attempt on the part of South 
American producers and distributors 
to find markets in the United States. 
The Association has always taken the 
view that the two processes go hand 
in hand. In its letter to the importers 
the Association points to the expanded 
trade opportunities and stresses that a 
substantial increase in the sale of Latin- 
American products to the United 
States is vitally necessary to enable 
those countries to pay for increasing 
purchases of United States goods. That 
there is no lack of inquiries for Amer- 
ican goods from Latin-America is 
evident from the experience of the 


Association’s foreign trade bureau and 
the heavy volume of requests for 
credit information being received by 
the National Association of Credit 
Men. Many Latin-American countries 
are desirous of buying from the United 
States and it is only a lack of exchange 
that prevents them from doing so. The 
Merchants’ Association is attacking 
the problem from the proper angle. 
Exchange created by two-way trade is 
the nub of the entire question.” 


A. W. FLINT COMPANY 
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such as Western Electric Company for 
all telephone companies in the Bell 
System, Western Union Telegraph 
Company, Postal Telegraph Com- 
pany, Boston Elevated Railway, New 
York Central and New Haven Rail- 
roads, Connecticut Light and Power 
Company, Westchester Lighting Com- 
pany, Brooklyn Edison Company, 
United Illuminating Company and 
numerous other public utility compa- 
nies. Likewise the company furnishes 
hundreds of big names in U. S. 
industry. 

Sidewall staging and brackets with 
unusual safety and adjustment fea- 
tures was another Flint adventure in 
the new products field which is bring- 
ing ever-increasing sales rewards from 
roofers, painters, building contractors, 
etc. 


Through the Production Line 


Ladders, which have been almost 
entirely made by slow hand methods 
through the years, are now coming 
from the Flint machine-equipped pro- 
duction line to the tune of a mile of 
ladders per day. Beyond the hand labor 
of unloading lumber, interplant truck- 
ing of processed pieces and affixing the 
hardware, virtually all operations are 
done by special machines fed by 
operators. 

Airplane Spruce, Ladder Grade Sitka 
Spruce, Ladder Grade Noble Fir and 
Western Hemlock are used in the 
manufacture of the sides of the Certi- 
fied Line of ladders and staging. 
Cheaper grades are made from Ladder 
Grade Western Hemlock and Douglas 
Fir. All is shipped to the plant, cut to 
economical work lengths, from Ore- 
gon, Washington and British Colum- 
bia. Unloaded from railroad cars in 
the company’s own mill yard, it is 
stored for seasoning and never used 
until an electric moisture meter indi- 
cates the proper moisture content. 
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Lumber is never used in the produc- 
tion of Flint products if it has a mois- 
ture content of more than 15 percent. 
Frequent checks for moisture content 
are made by taking samples, weighing, 
baking in a thermostatically controlled 
oven and then weighing again. 

Down from the New Hampshire 
mountainsides come thousands of hand 
worked (and _ therefore straight 
grained) ladder rungs cut to length 
which are stored in quantity to per- 
mit adequate seasoning before produc- 
tion begins. Metal braces and certain 
other metal parts used for ladders and 
staging reinforcement are also formed 
to required shape. 

After inspection of the lumber the 
first step in the true production pro- 
cess is the milling or drilling of holes 
in the ladders or staging sides and the 
shaping of the rungs to fit. Next comes 
assembly, now done along similar lines 
to that of an automobile. The finished 
product is again inspected for moisture 
content and grain of lumber to assume 
an ample degree of safety. 

Substantial inventories of all types of 
ladders produced by the company are 
built up against the day of sales de- 
mand. A hurricane and flood or an ice 
storm of large proportions will move 
stocks in short order to public utili- 
ties for repair crews and also to roof- 
ing and general contractors. Dark 
clouds for utilities have a silver lining 
for the A. W. Flint Company. So do 
home or factory construction booms. 

Sixty years old this year, the A. W. 
Flint Company, starting as the A. W. 
Flint “Ladder” Company, despite its 
recent move to quarters five times 
larger than those occupied for fifteen 
years, has no room to spare. Selling 
direct at the start to all in the market 
to buy from its peddler wagon that 
traversed New England, the company 
now sells to industries, contractors 
and public utilities, through dealers 
and jobbers throughout the United 
States. 

Daring to dream about a truly 
“garden variety” of product like a 
ladder and then turning those dreams 
into action, the A. W. Flint Company 
has turned sixty years old with more 
vitality and potential “growth hor- 
mones” than ever before in its up- 
ward climb into higher and higher 
sales brackets. The elder Flint lit the 
spark now kept burning brightly in 
the ladder field of the nation by the 
energetic application of good manage- 
ment methods by his son, W. A. Flint, 
president of the company. J. D. Gar- 
ziano is secretary and general manager. 








LEGISCOPE 
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blacklisting them to the RFC and the 
Procurement Division. (2) Board 
member Smith used “extra-legal pres- 
sure activities” against employers 
“which amounted to the aiding and 
abetting of a boycott .. . revealing 
an absence of that judicial tempera- 
ment which the American people de- 
mand from their quasi-judicial off- 
cers”. (3) The Board engaged in lobby- 
ing activities in violation of the laws 
of the United States. (4) The Board 
solicited litigation. (5) Board em- 
ployes are guilty of incompetency and 
partiality. (6) “Irregularities in pro- 
cedure, incompetency, bias and _ par- 
tiality, failure to seek instructions 
from the Board on important matters” 
are charged to Nathan Witt, Secretary 
of the Board. (7) The economic re- 
search division is unwarranted. (8) 
Trial examiners were not impartial. 
(9) The review lawyers “actually 
write the decisions for the Board”. 


PATENTS AND LICENSES may 
violate the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
if the owner of the patent requires the 
licensee to adhere to a “code of ethics” 
in the maintenance of prices, and the 
following of price policies set by a 
group of companies. The Ethyl Gaso- 
line Corporation case in the United 
States Supreme Court held that such 
a situation was not one of a “patentee 
exercising his right to refuse to sell 
or to permit his licensee to sell the 
patented product to price cutters,” 
but one in which the corporation 
“built up a combination capable of use 
and actually used as a means of con- 
trolling jobbers’ prices and suppressing 
competition among them”. Such con- 
tracts or combinations which are thus 
used “are a violation of the Sherman 
Act”, says the Supreme Court. 


POWER GRABBERS will always be 
with us, but never in our short life 
has “power grabbing” been more in 
vogue than it has been since the ad- 
vent of “administrators”. A revealing 
indication of the continuing and per- 
vasive expansion of Federal authority 
was offered lately in New York City 
when the Federal Wage and Hour 
Division of the Department of Labor 
brought suit against the owners of a 
New York City loft building to com- 
pel the owners to bring all the build- 
ing employes within the standards of 
the Wage and Hour Act. The Divi- 
sion claims that the building employes, 





elevator men, watchmen, etc. come 
under the Act, not because they them- 
selves are in any way engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, but because most 
of the businesses renting space in the 
buildings are engaged in interstate 
commerce. They are servicing busi- 
nesses which take part in interstate 
commerce and they are therefore, in 
the opinion of the legal advisors or 
the Division, subject to Federal Wage 
and Hour legislation. Where is that 
historic division of authority between 
the State and the National Govern- 
ment? 


Action 


RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS EXTENSION. After liter- 
ally volumes of debate, the Congres- 
sional Record states on April 5, 1940: 
“The result was 
yeas, 42; nays, 37, . 
“So the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 407) to extend the authority 
of the President under section 350 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, was passed as follows: 
“Resolved, etc., That the period 
during which the President is au- 
thorized to enter into foreign trade 
agreements under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended by 
the act (Public, No. 316, 73d 
Cong.) approved June 12, 1934, is 
hereby extended for a further period 
of 3 years from June 12, 1940.” 


APPROPRIATION BILLS have 
been completed by the House with 
substantial slashing of budgets in some 
departments, notably the National 
Labor Relations Board, and the Wage 
and Hour Administration, but the Sen- 
ate has embarked on a_ spending 
splurge to undo the good work of the 
House. 


announced— 


On the Fire 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCE- 
DURE — Walter-Logan Bills — 
S. 915, H.R. 6324. As we go to press, 
the House is scheduled to act on these 
bills, and the prediction is that they 
will pass. There'll be a fight in the 
Senate though because of the opposi- 
tion by the Administration. 


WAGNER ACT AMENDMENTS 
—The Smith Bill (H.R. 8813) pro- 
posing extensive amendments to the 
Act in line with the Smith Commit- 
tee’s report will probably not receive 
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as much attention as Mrs. Norton’s 
bill (H.R. 9195), proposed by the 
House Labor Committee. A House 
vote is sought for before the end of 
April. 


WALSH-HEALEY ACT AMEND- 
MENTS—S. 1032, consideration of 
this bill is scheduled in the House. 
Violent opposition that has been regis- 
tered may forestall its passage this 
session. 


STREAM POLLUTION—S. 685. 
The bill is ready for conference by 
committees from both Houses, but 
the conference has been delayed. The 
far-reaching amendments placing ex- 
clusive control over new sources of 
pollution in the hands of a Federal 
agency has met unexpected opposition. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA UN- 
EMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION—H.R. 9218. This bill pro- 
vides for drastic extension of the Dis- 
trict’s Unemployment Compensation 
Law, including such liberal innova- 
tions as a one-week waiting period, 
increase of weekly benefits to a maxi- 
mum of $20.00, lowering the stand- 
ards for eligibility, flat duration of 
benefits to twenty times weekly bene- 
fit amounts, and extension of partial 
unemployment benefit. The bill is 
likely to secure the approval of the 
District of Columbia Committee and 
be up for action most any day now. 


Talk 


LIMITING THE WAGNER ACT 
—H.R. 9191. The bill has been in- 
troduced to make the National Labor 
Relations Act inapplicable in states 
which have legislation providing for 
the enforcement of the right of self- 
organization and collective bargain- 
ing. 


HEALTH INSURANCE BENE- 
FITS—S. 3630 and S$. 3660. The first 
of these bills provides that unem- 
ployed workers who have contributed 
to their own protection through pay- 
roll taxes under the Social Security 
Act are eligible to receive up to $40.00 
to pay doctor and hospital charges. 
Said Senator Lodge who introduced the 
bill, 

“The total cost of this plan in 
1940 would be approximately $15,- 
000,000, which is a mere fraction 
of the tremendous old age fund 
from which the payment would be 
made.” 











INTERESTING PEOPLE 
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tices, twelve able bodied seamen, two 
ordinary seamen, boatswain, carpen- 
ter, sail-maker, cook and a handy man. 
At eight P. M. the crew was mustered 
aft and the first and second mates 
alternately chose men for their 
watches; the first, the port watch—the 
second, the starboard watch. I and one 
of the other apprentices, McCrae, a 
third voyager who turned out to be a 
real congenial and helpful shipmate, 
were assigned to the port watch. 


The four apprentices lived in the 
half-deck, their sleeping and eating 
quarters abaft the mainmast, which 
had two bunks on each side with 
wooden boards covered by straw mat- 
tress and blankets; a small table and 
oil lamp. The sea chests served as seats 
and a small locker was provided for 
Board of Trade regulation quantities 
of butter, brown sugar, marmalade 
and crackers, the latter being about 
half inch thick, four inches in diam- 
eter and known as “Liverpool Pan- 
tiles”. A breaker of fresh water for 
drinking purposes completed their 
belongings. 

- My first trip aloft was to the mizzen 
royal yard. What a time I had, but 
practice makes perfect and I had 
plenty of practice. Fortunately I was 
never seasick although frequently 
homesick. Bad weather, poor and in- 
sufficient food, lack of sleep, heart- 
breaking toil combined to put iron 
into the soul of the first-voyage ap- 
prentice, but light hearts and high 
spirits carried the “half-deck” through 
experiences which turned the hair of 
men grey. 

The daily routine was four hours 
on watch and four hours watch below, 
with the dog watches 4-6 and 6-8 
P. M. regulating the change. Life in 
the half-deck was, perhaps, the bravest 
start in this mortal life ever made by 
human beings. The stripling of fifteen 
or sixteen years of age had to pass 
through the fire, had to face the ele- 
ments of wind and sea in their fury, 
had to do a man’s work, and in port, 
had to resist temptations which 
wrecked grown men. 

Casting off from the tug in the 
English Channel with sail set and gear 
coiled down, we were outward bound 
around the Cape of Good Hope to 
Australia. The following day the 


anchors were brought onto the fo’csle 





deck 

cables, were stowed in their chocks 

and securely lashed for the voyage. 
My first taste of salt meat was an- 


and after disconnecting the 


other never-to-be-forgotten experi- 
ence. It was put aboard in large casks 
and was so impregnated with saltpeter 
that it was quite unfit for food until 
it had been soaked for days in sea 
water, which was done in the “harness 
cask” an ornate affair of teak, bound 
with heavy brass hoops. It took its 
name from the old supposition that 
the “old horse” it contained was cut 
up, harness and all! 

The “Miltiades”, being a British 
ship, served lime juice and water to 
the crew daily at noon and thus ac- 
quired, among American seamen, the 
name of “lime juicer”, and British 
sailors, “‘limeys”’. 

To tell the complete story of a first 
voyage would fill a book, and space is 
limited. The voyage to Sydney took 
eighty days. Coal was loaded in this 
beautiful Australian Port for San 
Francisco and the “Miltiades” anchored 
in San Francisco Bay after a voyage 
across the Pacific of fifty-seven days. 
Here was the Barbary Coast and sail- 
ing ships were often so numerous and 
sailormen so hard to come by that the 
crimps were forced to “Shanghai” any- 
one they could get hold of, asking blood 
money up to fifty dollars per man. 

I became acquainted with the Ferry 
Building, Market Street, Ralston’s 
Palace Hotel—‘‘the world’s grandest”, 
Lotta’s Fountain, Russian Hill, Seal 
Rocks, Cliff House, Chinatown and 
the Seamen’s Institute. After a stay 
of two months and having loaded 
with grain and other cargo at Port 
Costa, the “Miltiades” sailed for Lon- 
don via Cape Horn. 


“D’ye mind the day when we squared 
away and ran her East by South, 

When she trampled down the big 
Horn seas with a roaring bone in 
her mouth, 

When the best hands twirled her 
bucking wheel an’ dared not look 
behind 

At the growling greyback in her 
wake? 

D’ye mind, old pal, d’ye mind?” 
Yes, the Cape Horn “‘Snorters”, as 

the terrific westerly squalls are nick- 
named and the majestic seas, the Cape 
Horn “Greybeards”, often measured 
by sextant to heights over sixty feet, 
are an indescribable grandeur never 
to be forgotten. Neither are the torn 
finger nails and bloody hands caused 
by handling frozen canvas. 
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Through many passages around 
Cape Stiff, the greybeards, Diego Ra- 
mirez, the snow-clad peaks and iron 
bound shores of Staten Island and 
Tierra del Fuego became familiar; like- 
wise the Albatross. 


And so to London where the ‘‘Mil- 
tiades” arrived after a protracted pas- 
sage of one hundred forty-eight days 
first- 


and a 
voyager 


very dirty, unkempt 
stepped ashore. 
















“The ship is old, the grub is bad 

Leave her, Johnny, leave her, 

I’m getting thin, I’m growing sad; 
It’s time for us to leave her. 

The sails are furled, our work is done 
Leave her, Johnny, leave her, 

And now ashore, we'll have some fun 
It’s time for us to leave her.” 


Thus ended my first of seven voy- 
ages around the world which gave me 
my first insight of export and import 
trade. Looking back upon my past 
life, I find the greatest pleasure in 
dwelling upon those dim and distant 
memories of “‘tall ships”. The condi- 
tions experienced then can never come 
again; but those early years spent in 
sail will always be treasured, for I am 
proud to have taken part in the rear- 
guard of a glorious maritime era. 


BUSINESS PATTERN 
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from February, although still higher 
than any March in recent years, ex- 
cepting 1937. 


Non-ferrous metal sales were quiet 
during the month, following the heavy 
sales in February. 


The index of department store sales 
in the United States for March showed 
no change from last month after allow- 
ance for seasonal factors and the early 
date of Easter. Sales for the first thir- 
teen weeks of this year were 3% 
higher than the corresponding period 
a year ago. 


Ed. NOTE. This department, giving a partial list of products manufactured in Connecticut by company, 
seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and producers. 


It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure further in- 
formation by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 
Accounting Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Acids 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber Prod 
Inc Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway New York 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Advertising Printing 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co 
Advertising Specialties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


New Haven 


Hartford 


Hartford 


The Waterbury Button Co 
Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airports Diy United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Airplanes 
Aircraft, Div 


Middletown 


Hartford 


United 


V ought-Sikorsky 
craft Corp 

Aluminum Castings 

Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third 


United  Air- 
Stratford 


Avenue 

West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) 
Aluminum Goods 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 

Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 

United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


Waterbury 


Ammunition 
Arms Co Inc 
Aromatics 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber Prod 
Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway New York 
Artificial Leather 
Atlas Powder Co 
Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, 
and cords) New 
The Raybestos Div of 
Inc (brake lining, 
packing and wick) 
Assemblies, Small 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Automobile Accessories 
The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, 
body hardware) 
The Wiremold Co (automobile loom & wind- 
shield wiper tubing) West Hartford 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 
pensers) Vaterbury 


Remington Bridgeport 


Zapon Div, Stamford 
cable 
Haven 
Raybestos-Manhattan 

clutch facings, sheet 
sridgeport 


seats, and 


Milford 


Bakelite Moldings 
The Waterbury Button Co 
Balls 
The Abbott Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless, 
aluminum) Hartford 


Waterbury 


Barrels 
The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 


Hartford 


‘ Bathroom Accessories 
The Charles Parker Co 


; Bearings 
New Departure Div of General 


Meriden 


(ball) 
a ; Bristol 
The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and roller) 

Stamford 


Motors 


Bells 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 
Sargent and Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Belting 
Hartford Belting Co 
The Russell Mfg Co 
The Thames Belting Co 
Benches 
The Charles Parker Co (piano) 
5 Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 

New Haven 
East Hampton 


Hartford 
Middletown 
Norwich 


Meriden 


, Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Diy General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Colonial Blower Co 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Co Hartford 
Boilers 
The Bigelow Co New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 
Stamford 


Milldale 


Manchester 


Ivoryton 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Bolts and Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
; 33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine 
screw-bolts, stove) Waterville 
Bottle Bobbins 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Box Board 
The Lydall & Foulds Paper Co Manchester 
National Folding Box Co New Haven 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
j Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp 
S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M S Dowd Carton Co Hartford 
National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 
= : New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
New Haven 
Montville 


Norwich 


Rohertson Paper Box Co 


. Brake Lining 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 


a ; Brass and Bronze 

The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 

. tubes) . Waterbury 

The Bridgeport Rolling Mills Co Bridgeport 

The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, rods) 

, Bristol 

The Miller Co (Phosphor bronze in sheets, strips 

and rolls) Meriden 

The Thinsheet and rolls) 
Waterbury 


Metals Co (sheets 


(Advertisement) 


Brass Goods 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co 


Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 


Waterbury 
Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Brick—Building 
The Donnelly Brick Co 


Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 


New Britain 


New Haven 
Broaching 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
Brooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co 


Buckles 
The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee Rings) 
Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 
New Britain 
Naugatuck 
Staffordville 


Hartford 


Hartford 


The Hawie Mfg Co 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
B Schwanda & Sons 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons 
The Patent Button Co 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 
fastened) 
The Waterbury Button Co 
Cabinets 
The Charles Parker Co (medicine) 
Cables—Wire 
The Wiremold Co (armored, armored 
and non-metallic sheathed cable) 


West Hartford 


Danielson 


Staffordville 
Waterbury 
Hartford 
(uniform and_ tack 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Meriden 


leaded 


Cams 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 


Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 


Castings 

The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Gillette-Vibber Co (grey iron, brass, bronze, 

aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haver 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 

Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (Grey Iron) 
Hartford 
The Greist Mfg Co (white metal, slush, per- 
manent moulds) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass and bronze) 
Waterbury 

bronze and 
Groton 
New Britain 
Co Inc (gray iron and 
Middletown 

Castings—Permanent Mould 

The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zinc and 
aluminum) Meriden 


Hartford 
New London 


Meriden 


Vanadium Metals Co 
aluminum) 

Union Mfg Co (gray iron) 

Wilcox Crittenden & 
brass) 


(brass, 
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Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Chains—Bead : 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co Bridgeport 


Chemicals 

Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber. Prod 
Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway New York 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 

Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws F 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
ay 

Howard Company (Fire Howard “B’ and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 

MacDermid Incorporated 

Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (Johnson Ex- 
panding Ring; Multiple Disc Maxitorq) 

Manchester 


Waterbury 


Comfortables 

Palmer Brothers Co 
Conduits j 
The Wiremold Co (flexible steel and non-metallic 


New London 


flexible) West Hartford 
Cones : 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 

(Paper) Mystic 


Consulting Engineers 5 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Manufacturers 


The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 


Copper 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (pipe and_ service 
tubing) Waterbury 


The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Copper Sheets 
The New Haven Copper Co 
: Copper Shingles 
The New Haven Copper Co 
Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Seymour 
Seymour 


Bridgeport 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 


Corrugated Shipping Cases 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Gair Thames Containers Div of the Robert Gair 
Co Inc New London 
Cosmetics 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
The Gilman Brothers Gilman 
Palmer Brothers New London 
Cotton Yarn 


The Floyd Cranska Co Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cutlery ‘ 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Cut Stone z 
The Dextone Co New Haven 
Cutters 
The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 


The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation 
Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


Dies 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Die-Heads—Self-Opening 

The Eastern Machine Screw Corp Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dish Washing Machines 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 


Dispersions of Rubber 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber Prod 
Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway New York 
Draperies 

Palmer Brothers Co 


Bridgeport 


Hartford 


New London 


IT’S 


MADE IN CONNECTICUT 
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Drop Forgings 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
The Blakeslee Forging Co 
Atwater Mfg Co 
Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 
Collinsville 


Middletcwn 
Plantsville 
Plantsville 


Elastic Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Electric Appliances 
80 Pliny St Hartford 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
The Gillette-Vibber Company 
Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 


Middletown 


The Silex Co 


New London 


Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 

Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Instruments 
The Bristol Co 
Electric Panel Boards 
The Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 
clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Electrical Control Apparatus 


Waterbury 


The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 
Electrical Control Equipment 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Electrical Goods 


A C Gilbert Co New Haven 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Elevators 

The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
Embalming Chemicals 

The Embalmers’ Supply Co 

Engines 
Woiverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 


Westport 


Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc 
Extractors—Tap 
94 Allyn St Hartford 
Evelets 
The Platt Bros & Co P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Scovill aiennniog Co (snap) Waterbury 
elt 


Hartford 
The Walton Co 


American Felt Co 
Ferrules 
The Waterbury Button Co 
Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
The Wm Foulds & Company Manchester 
Finger Nail Clippers 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


Glenville 


Waterbury 


Hartford 
Bridgeport 


Fireplace Goods 
The John P Smith Co (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
St New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
Fireproof Floor Joists 
The Dextone Co 
Fishing Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
Fishing Lines 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co 
Fishing Tackle 
The H C Cook Co , 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) 
Flow Meters 


New Haven 
East Hampton 


Waterbury 


The Bristol Co Waterbury 
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Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
: 5 Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 


Milldale 


Foundries 
Union Mfg. Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
‘ Foundry Riddles 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) Southport 
Furniture—Anodic Aluminum 
Warren McArthur Corporation 
3 Fuses 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
= _ Galvanizing & Electric Plating 
The Gillette-Vibber Co. New London 
Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
a : Gauges 
The Bristol Co (pressure, vacuum, indicating, 
recording and controlling) Waterbury 
Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 
The Snow and Petrelli Mfg Co New Haven 
a Gears and Gear Cutting 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
Glass Coffee Makers 
80 Pliny St Hartford 
as Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
te Golf Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 


Bantam 


Branford 
Middletown 


Hartford 


The Silex Co 


_ Graphite Crucibles & Products 
American Crucible Co 
. Grinding 
Centerless Grinding Works (production & cus- 
tom) 70 Knowlton St Bridgeport 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co uae. 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 


Shelton 


: Hardware 

Sargent and Co 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 

e Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 

The Excelsior Hardware Co 


Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
J H Sessions & Son — 


New Haven 


Stamford 


Bristol 
Hat Machinery 

Doran Brothers Inc Danbury 
aie a Headers i 
The E J Manville Machine Co Waterbury 
: Heat Treating 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 
__1045 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 

296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
; Heat-Treating Equipment 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 


296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
; Heating Apparatus 
Crane Company Bridgeport 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Sargent and Company 
Homer D Bronson Company 
cu, Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company 


New Haven 
Beacon Falls 


New Britain 
as Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
3ridgeport 
Hot Water Heaters Par 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 

domestic oil burner) Stamford 
5 : Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co 

3 Insecticides 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
5 _ Insulated Wire Cords & Cable oe 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 
i ue : Seymour 
The W hitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 

clusive Distributors) 


Stamford 


Hamden 
; 2 Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Key Blanks 


Sargent and Company 
The Graham Mfg Co 

3 _ Knit Goods 
American Hosiery Company 


New Haven 
Derby 

New Britain 
(Advt.) 











Labels 

J & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 

Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber Prod 

Inc) (rubber) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 

New York 

Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels ; 

Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Ladders 

136 Haven St New Haven 
Lamps 

The Rostand Mfg Company colonial 

style & brass candlesticks) Milford 

The Greist Mfg Co (portable, office, floor, table 

and novelty) 503 Blake St New Haven 

Latex 

Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U 

Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 

Leather 

Herman Roser & Sons Inc 


A W Flint Co 


(brass, 


S Rubber Prod 
New York 


(Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 
Leather Goods Trimmings 
Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, 
lithographers) New 
Lighting Equipment 
The Miller Co (Miller, Duplexalite, 


The GE 


engravers, 
Haven 


Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
Button Co Waterbury 
Locks 
Sargent and Company 
Locks—Cabinet M 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Locks—Zipper 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Machine Work 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
work only) 


The Waterbury 


New Haven 


Stamford 
Stamford 


(contract 
Hartford 
Machinery 

The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 

(bookbinders) 

Mystic 


The Standard Machinery Co 
Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) 

The Patent Button Company 
Machines—Automatic 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) 
Machines—Forming 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 


Malléable Iron Castings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, 
and sailboat hardware) 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Waterbury Mattress Co 
Measuring Instruments 
The Bristol Co (long distance) 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) 
Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Metal Products—Stampings 
J H Sessions & Son 
The Greist Mfg Co 
Scovill 


Chain & 
Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


Branford 


deck, cabin 
Milford 
Middletown 


New Haven 


New London 
Waterbury 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 
Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Bristol 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 

Metal Specizlties 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
The American Buckle Co (sheet metal overall 
trimmings) West Haven 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 


Metal Stampings 
The Patent Button Co 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
1H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 

Milk Bottle Carriers 
The John P Smith Co 323-33 Chapel St 
New 


Waterbury 


Haven 


IT’S 


MADE IN 
—CONTINUED— 


Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Moulded Plastic Products 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 
Mouldings 
The Wiremold Co (surface metal race-ways) 
West Hartford 
Moulds 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Brewery St 
The Sessons Foundry Co 
non ferrous metals) 
Nickel Anodes 
Arothecaries Hall Co 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
Nickel 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Oil Burners 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co 
mercial and industrial) 
Paints and Enamels 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co 
Paperboard 
Gair Thames Containers Div of the Robert Gait 
Co Inc New London 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Paper Boxes 
National Folding Box Co (folding) 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) 
Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Products Co (Climax-Lowell 


(steel) 141 
New Haven 
resisting for 

Bristol 


(heat 


Waterbury 
Seymour 

Silver 
Seymour 


Milldale 
Hartford 
Branford 


Hartford 
(domestic com- 
Stamford 


Meriden 


New Haven 
New Haven 
Montville 


Sonoco Div) 
Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 

Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Sonoco 


Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Perfume Bases 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber Prod 
Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway New York 
Phosphor Bronze 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) 
Pipe 
Brass Co 


Ivoryton 


Seymour 
Bristol 
The American (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 

well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Bridgeport 


Howard Co (cement 
Crane Company (fabricated) 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 
Bridgeport 
(copper, red brass 
Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Co 
and yellow brass) 
Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Platers 
The Patent Button Co 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Presses 
The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 


Branford 


Waterbury 
Plainville 


Plainville 
Waterbury 


sridgeport 
Waterbury 


Naugatuck 
Branford 


Danielson 


Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 
(recording and 


The tristol Co controlling) 


Waterbury 
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F Radiation-Finned Copper 
The G & O Manufacturing Company 
New Haven 
Railroad Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Rayon Yarns 
The Hartford Rayon Corp 
Razors 
Schick Dry Shaver Inc (electric) 
Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Ine (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St 


Rocky Hill 


Stamford 


Shelton 
Reclaimed Rubber 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber Prod 
Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway New York 
Recorders and Controllers 
The Bristol Co (humidity, motion and oper- 
ation) Waterbury 
Refractories 
Howard Company 
Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (Nickel 
kanthal) 


New Haven 


chromium, 


Southport 
3 Retainers 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co 
motive) 


(bicycle & auto- 
Hartford 
Reverse Gear—Marine 

The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co 

Riveting Machines 

The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(brake service equipment) sridgeport 
Rivets 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
The Blake & Johnson Co 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
JT H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(brass and aluminum tubular and _ solid 
copper) Bridgeport 


Manchester 


Milldale 


(brass, copper and 


Rods 


The Bristol Corp bronze) 


Bristol 


Srass (brass and 
_ Roof Coatings & Cements 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 
Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 
Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber Prod 
Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway New York 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co (‘‘Factice’’ 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 
Rubber Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber Prod 
Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway New York 


Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co 


Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes. 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubber Latex 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber Prod 
Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway New York 
Rubbish Burners 


Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Stratford 


Stratford 


New Haven 


The John P 


Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 
Scales-Industrial Dial 
The Kron Company Bridgeport 
Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company 
Screw Machine Products 
The Blake & Johnson Co 
Centerless Grinding Works 
70 Knowlton St 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay St 
The Humason Mfg Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 
Screws 
The Blake & Tohnson Co (machine) 
Sargent and Company 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) 
The Bridgeport Screw Co (wood) 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and 


Bridgeport 
Waterville 
Bridgeport 


New Haven 
Forestville 
Waterbury 


Waterville 
New Haven 
Milldale 
Meriden 
Bridgeport 
machine) 
Waterbury 
Scythes 

Winsted Manufacturing Co Winsted 
(Advt.) 








Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) 


2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Shaving Soaps 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Shears ; 
The Acme Shear Co (household) Bridgeport 


Sheet Metal Products 


The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 

Sheet Metal.Stampings 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 

Signals 

The H C Cook Co (for card files) 

32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Silks 
South Manchester 
Silverware i 
International Silver Co (tableware, nickel silver, 
silver plate and sterling) Meriden 
Silverware—Hotel & Institutional _ 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Plated Hollowware : 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Sterling & Plated Trophies 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Sterling Silver Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Silver 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Silver Plate — 
International Silver Cc Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Sterling : 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 


Cheney Brothers 


Smoke Stacks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
Soap 
The J B Williams Co (industrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Speakers 
Cinaudagraph Corp (High Fidelity for radios, 
motion picture houses and public address 
systems) Stamford 
Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, especially 
precision stampings) 
503 Blake St 
Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company 
Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
upholstery furniture) 
Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 

The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 


New Haven 
Derby 
New London 


(mattresses and 
Bridgeport 


Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc Bridgeport 


Springs—Wire 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Stamps 


The Hoggson & Pettis 
141 Brewery St 
Stampings—Small 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Asscciated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Mfg Co (steel) 


New Haven 


Staples 
Sargent and Company 


Steel Castings 
The Hartford Eléctric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


New Haven 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company 


Wallingford 
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Steel Goods 
Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Stop Clocks, Electric 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co 
Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Switchboards Wires and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Scovill 


Bristol 


Waterbury 


. Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 


Tableware—Stainless Steel 
International Silver Co 


Tanks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) 

Tape 
The Russell Mfg Co 


Tap Extractors 
94 Allyn St Hartford 


Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 


Tarred Lines 


Hartford 
Meriden 
New Haven 
Middletown 
The Walton Co 


New Haven 


Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Thermometers 
The Bristol Co (controlling, 
indicating) 
Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 


recording and 
Waterbury 


Thread 

Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 

The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 

Threading Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 
automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 
Stromberg Time Corp 

Timers, Interval 


Thomaston 


The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 
Tinning 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


The Thinsheet Metals Co (non-ferrous metals 
in rolls) Waterbury 


Tools 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 


Trucks—Lift 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) Stamford 
Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Tubing 


The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper alloys) 
Waterbury 
Tubing—Condenser 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Valves 
Reading-Pratt & Cady Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 


Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co 


Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
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Hartford 


New Britain 


Venetian Blinds 
The Permatex Fabrics Co 
Ventilating Systems 


Jewett City 


Colonial Blower Co Hartford 
Vibrators—Pneumatic ¥ 
The New Haven Vibrator Co Inc (for all 


mechanical operations) 


P O Box 1669 New Haven 


Vises 
The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Washers 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper & 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
Waterproof Dressings for Leather 


The Viscol Company Stamford 
Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Wire 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 


Middletown 


The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 

enameled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Bridgeport Screw Co (scratch brush) 


Bridgeport 
The Platt Bros & Co (zine wire) 
P O Box 1030 
Rockbestos Products Corp 


Scovill Manufacturing Co 
nickel silver) 
Wire Arches and Trellis 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 


Southport 
Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 
East Hampton 


Waterbury 
(asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
bronze and 
Waterbury 


(brass, 


New Haven 


Wire Cloth 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co 
meshes) 
The John P Smith Co 


423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Connectors 
The Wiremold Co West Hartford 


Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 


Wire Dipping .Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Forms 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


(All 


metals, all 
Southport 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


New Haven 


Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co 


Waterbury 
The American Buckle i 


Co (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 
Wire Mesh 
Rolock Inc (all meshes and metals) 
Wiremolding 
The Wiremold Co 
Wire Reels 
The A H Nilson Mach Co 
Wire Partitions 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 


Southport 
West Hartford 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 
Yarns 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute carpet) Simsbury 
Zinc 


The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Zinc Castings 

Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 

West Haven 


(Advt.) 


Newton-New 


SERVICE 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Association 
members have not been classified ky sizes or usage 
best adapted. Full information will be given on re- 
ceipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. All items offered subject to prior sale. 


FOR SALE—RENT—WANTED 


WANTED—JOB WORK. Special machinery and parts made to 
order. 73 years’ experience manufacturing machinery at your disposal. 
Your inquiries are solicited. Address S. E. 115. 


FOR RENT in Bridgeport approximately 20,000 square feet, one- 
story building. Columns on sixteen foot centers. Railroad siding and 
water facilities. Address S. E. 119. 


WANTED—We have equipment for manufacturing wood mechanisms 
for certain types of wood work, metal machine work and small punch- 
ing. Will gladly advise or quote on any item. Address S. E. 120. 
WANTED—CONTRACT WORK. A thoroughly reliable Connecti- 
cut manufacturer desires contract work of the machine, sheet metal, 
polishing and buffing varieties. Intzrested parties should write to S. E. 
121. 

SWAP? Factory rearrangement necessitates disposing of a seldom used 
planer, 48” x 48” x 8’. Would like to arrange with some shop to take 
this out, doing our work in payment. No cash required. Address SE-122. 


WANTED—CONTRACT WORK. Electrical manufacturer is look- 
ing for products to supplement their general line. Equipped with power 
presses, band saws, engine lathes, hand turret and automatic screw 
machines, bakelite presses. Inquiries should be addressed to SE-123. 


STAMPINGS AND ASSEMBLY —Do you need metal stampings or 
someone to do light assembly? A reputable Connecticut manufacturer 
with many years of experience in the metal stampings and assembly 
fields is now in a position to make screw machine parts and metal 
stampings and do contract work on light assembly at reasonable prices. 
Just drop us a line about your requirements and we will advise what 
we can do for you promptly. Address S. E, 124. 

FOR SALE OR RENT. Modern Brick Factory Building, 25,000 square 
feet of floor space. Oil burning heating system. Automatic sprinkler 
and other modern equipment. Additional storage buildings—ample land 
for future expansion—good labor center—conditions most favorable for 


manufacturing requirements. Location Plainville, Connecticut. Address 
S. E. 126. 


EMPLOYMENT 


DO YOU WANT TO SELL YOUR MANUFACTURING BUSI- 
NESS OR INTEREST? Connecticut INnpustry has the names of 
one group desiring to purchase a small manufacturing business, another 
that desires to purchase a paint or varnish manufacturing business and 
a third who will invest a very large sum to purchase control of a 
potentially profitable concern. Address your offerings to the Editor, 
ConNeEctTicuT INDUSTRY. 

WANTED—TO BUY. Connecticut manufacturer desires to secure 
sources of contract supply in a position to do threading operations on 
substantial quantities of small electrical parts. For further details 
write S. E. 125. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—MANUFACTURER’S REPRESENTA- 
TIVE. 10 years experience in securing large Government contracts 
for manufacturers, well informed on Government procedure. Bank 
references. Commission Basis. Address P. W. 510. 

EXECUTIVE POSITION desired by Cornell graduate, with wide 
practical experience, including managment, methods, plant arrangement, 
production control, cost control, incentives, new products and patents. 
Metal or plastic products preferred. Bank and industrial references. 
Married. Address P.W. 512. (A.M.) 

METALLURGIST available, with wide responsible experience in fer- 
rous products, including heat treatments, selection of proper materials, 
laboratory methods and control, and steel mill practices. Alloy and 
other steels. University graduate. Married. (M. A. M.) P. W. 529. 


YOUR OFFICE routine has become a problem. The solution may be 
here. If you will interview a person with varied experience in manufac- 
turing and commercial office methods, I may be able to give you the 


ideas and render you the services you need. Anything is worth trying. 
Address P. W. 530. 
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SECTION 


ACCOUNTANT—EXECUTIVE. Man experienced in factory and 
general accounting, practical systems, tax returns and insurance. One 
who can put spirit into an organization and get results. Desires to locate 
an opportunity with a growing company where he may prove his worth. 
Address P. W. 531. 

DIE CUTTER. Man with ten years experience as a die cutter with 
manufacturing companies desires a position in his line of experience. 
For interview address P. W. 533. 


NO WEAK SiISTER— Mail order and correspondence expert for New 
York City manufacturer, wants position in Connecticut. PW-534. 
FACTORY MANAGER or Superintendent—seasoned executive with 
practical management and engineering background, covering broad 
diversified manufacturing experience. Thorough knowledge of pur- 
chasing; budgets; cost analysis and reduction; product design; equip- 
ment tooling-up; materials; modern production methods; wage systems 
with incentives; plant upkeep; labor relations. PW-535. 
PURCHASING AGENT AND FACTORY COST ACOUNT- 
ANT— Available immediately. Age 35, American, married and in excel- 
lent health. Seven years experience in purchasing. Seven years experi- 
ence in cost accounting, analysis of production and installation of cost 
and production control methods. Salary open. PW-536. 
ACCOUNTANT. Capable of filling treasurer, controller and account- 
ing positions. Have had twenty years experience, especially cost account- 
ing, budget and general administration of employees. Neat appearance 
and pleasing personality, age 45. PW-537. 

EXECUTIVE. Man with long experience in management of a business 
and who has an intimate knowledge of sales, accounting, and purchasing, 
now desires an opportunity to serve another New England concern since 
the recent change in stock ownership of the company which employed 
him for many years. For detailed history and interview write PW-538. 
DO YOU NEED MONEY? Capital available for industry. Loans at 
4% for 12 years at an underwriting cost approximating 4% for all 
fees, appraisals, legal expenses, etc., can be obtained for such purposes 
as new buildings, additional working capital, debt funding, etc. No 
expense is incurred until the loan is made, at which time the under- 
writing cost is due. Minimum loan is $75,000. Manufacturers can 
receive a “Definitive” reply in 48 hours after receipt of the inquiry. 
For further details address Box C. A. 1. 

I AM IN THE MARKET for a position with a progressive manufac- 
turer who can employ the following purchasing qualifications to advan- 
tage. Engineering school graduate—age 31—At present Purchasing 
Agent for small manufacturer. Eight years diversified engineering, 
manufacturing, and purchasing experience. Extensive knowledge of 
materials, material sources and manufacturing methods. Proven execu- 
tive and purchasing ability. Locate anywhere. Address P. W. 541. 
ACCOUNTANT-BOOKKEEPER desires responsible position with 
corporation, experienced in machinery, automobile and R. R. supply 
trade. Address P. W. 542. (M. J. J. A.) 


TOOL ENGINEER, age 28. Knows production methods, wants work 
in production planning or like, experienced in tool and machine design. 
Has E. E. Degree and experience in electrical lines. Address P. W. 543. 
OFFICE OR PLANT ASSISTANT. Experienced bookkeeper with 
stenographe training; knowledge advertising. Anxious to make _per- 
manent connection. Will learn cost accounting if required. Age 29, 
married, good appearance. Available May 1. Salary secondary to oppor- 
tunity. Address P. W. 544. (May) 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—PUBLICITY. Services of newspaper man 
with well-rounded career news, advertising, printing, radio and good 
contacts. Energetic, resourceful, capable. Available to firm desiring to 
improve its public relations, either full or part time. Excellent refer- 
ences. Interview sought. Address P. W. 545. (May) 


EXECUTIVE who has proved his merit by pulling a company oper- 
ating in a highly competitive field out of receivership and developing 
it into a profit-maker during the past ten years, seeks an opportunity 
to produce profits for another Connecticut or New England company. 
In the fourteen years he was connected with this organization, he 
served as comptroller, assistant general manager, secretary, treasurer, 
general manager, and receiver. He may open the door to greater profits 
in your company by permitting him to demonstrate how he may serve 
you. Appointment may be arranged by addressing P. W. 546. 

CREDIT EXECUTIVE. Man with over 20 years experience in credit 
work with two large nationally known corporations, now seeks an 
opportunity to sell his services where he can demonstrate their profitable 
use either in the credit or sales branches of industry or commerce. He 
will call upon you upon invitation addressed to P. W. 547. 





The Client Nobody Wanted 


This plant’s accident “past” was so 
poor that those insurance companies 
lacking effective means of helping it 
build a safety “future”, shied away 
from its workmen’s compensation. 

But to American Mutual, a past 
accident record is one guide to what 
must be done to bring about safer 
working conditions. Of prime signifi- 
cance is the sincerity of Management 
in wanting to build a safety future. 

Investigation of this plant disclosed 
that Management was awake to the 
need of aggressive, forceful change. 
Our engineers became convinced that 
with proper organization, safety could 
be installed, and they recommended 
acceptance of the plant’s insurance. 

Safeguards were devised, methods 


improved — under guidance of 
American Mutual safety experts who 
also knew the production methods 
employed in this type of plant. 


Today, after five years, the acci- 
dent record has been so improved that 
instead of paying far more for insur- 
ance than competitors, the plant is 
paying less — $607 less per $1000 of 
normal premium for such operations 
than it did before American Mutual 
helped cure its accident trouble. 


Meanwhile, the firm has profited 
as thousands of others have from 
American Mutual’s service of refitting 
men who have been injured... and 
from cash dividends of 20% or more, 
paid regularly by American Mutual 
and its affiliate on almost all forms of 


insurance except life. American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company. Home Office: 


142 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 
Branches in59 of the Country's Principal 
Cities including: Bridgeport, Conn., 
Newfield Building, 1188 Main Street — 
Hartford, Conn., Essex Building, Trum- 
bull and Lewis Streets. 
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New low long distance 

telephone rates to U.S. 

points more than 420 

air-line miles away 
EFFECTIVE MAY 1 ait 

The new bargain rates apply to Here's a picture 


both station-to-station and per- 
son-to-person calls. Reductions 


have also been made during the 
discount periods — every eve- @A%W your OPERATOR wil gladl 


ning after 7 and all day Sunday. quote you the rates to any point you wish. 


of the new low rates for 3-minute 
station-to-station week-day calls. 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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5 TRUMBULL STREET 
HARTEORD, CONNECTICUT 


or 


Tre Case, Lockwoop & Brarnarp Co. 
Hartrorp [1940] ConNeECTICUT 
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